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Editorial. 


UR anniversaries are going on in Boston, and 
next week we shall have full reports of many 
things said and done. We present this week 
the sermon by Rev. Burt Estes Howard of Los 
Angeles, Cal., and some report of the meeting of 

that efficient body, the Women’s Alliance. The Minis- 
ters’ meetings, Monday and Tuesday morning, it never 
has been the custom to report. Mr. Slicer spoke at the 
former meeting, and Prof. Fenn at the latter. Both of 
these meetings have been for many years devoted to the 
ideal presentation of some uplifting theme, and are 
intended to provide the inspiration which should precede 
all practical work. Later will come reports of work 
done and plans made for the future. These we shall 
duly report, closing with some account of that time- 
honored institution, the Unitarian Festival. 


wt 


Rev. WILLIAM CHANNING BRowNn reports that the 
pledges received with the money in hand, complete the 
fund of $150,000 called for by a resolution offered by 
Rev. William W. Peck at the last annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association. Money is not 
everything, but money can be transmuted by the divine 
alchemy of a high purpose into spiritual treasure of all 
kinds. Many a man looking back over a long and 
prosperous life congratulates himself, not on the money 
that he has accumulated and invested, but on that which 
with generous hand he has bestowed for the benefit of 
his fellow-men without hope of return to himself. It is 
a singular phenomenon that travellers and pleasure- 
seekers, who have always been indifferent to missionary 
work, often become the most emphatic critics of our 
missionary bodies, after they have spent some time in 
a new community where there ought to be a liberal 


church, and is none. 
a 


New ENGLAND people, even if they no longer live in 
New England, commonly think of the beginnings of 
American history as dating from Plymouth, Salem, and 
Boston. But Jamestown was settled in 1607 when New 
England was still a wilderness. St. Augustine was 
settled in 1565. Plymouth was settled in 1620. The 
First Church in Salem, the first Protestant Church 
founded .in the country, dates from 1629, although houses 
were built on the spot three years earlier, Boston was 
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settled in 1627. ‘Those who attend the exposition at 
Jamestown are required to sweep out of their minds 
the idea that the old colonial days in New England 
represent the primal antiquities of the thirteen States, to 
say nothing of the country at large. An entirely different 
set of traditions, customs, and principles, civil and re- 
ligious, came into view at Jamestown. But to millions 
of our recently assimilated fellow-citizens none of these 
dates or traditions have any special meaning. One of 
the uses of our historical expositions is the education 
of our people in the meaning and history of our in- 
stitutions. 
J 


Poor Ruef, the champion grafter of San Francisco, 
as reported by the Associated Press, recently appeared 
in court, nervous and pallid, and not only pleaded guilty 
of the crime of extortion, but, in a pathetic address, de- 
clared the loss of the high ideals with which as a univer- 
sity man he began life, and threw himself on the mercy 
of his fellow-citizens, promising them henceforth to 
devote his talents to the service of the community. 
Without attempting to verify the report or to estimate 
the motives which have led this arch conspirator to such 
abasement, we note the fact that the mills of God are 
grinding, and that conspicuous among the lessons read 
to the young men of this generation by passing events 
is the conclusion that wealth without honor is a vain 
thing. We are rapidly learning the lesson of defeat 
and failure which go along with money dishonestly won 
and power unscrupulously used. 


Bad 


In an address before the National Geographic Society, 
Mr. W. E. Curtis says of the social revolutionists that 
they would accomplish their ends ‘‘by violence, and are 
responsible for the bomb-throwing, the assassinations, 
the mutinies, the destruction of property valued at 
hundreds of millions of dollars, and other crimes against 
individuals and society in carrying on their propaganda. 
The members of this party defy all law, they trample 
upon all rights. ‘They are vindictive, cruel, and merciless. 
They are anarchists, nihilists, and terrorists, but are 
always willing to die with their victims. The nerve 
and stolidity of the Russian revolutionists are never 
surpassed by any human beings. ‘They do not seem to 
have the slightest fear of death and are utterly indif- 
ferent to danger. Their boldness is amazing. Very 
few bomb-throwers have escaped alive, and no member 
of the fighting group of the Social Revolutionist part has 
broken down or even faltered in the presence of the 
hangman.” ‘The representatives of this party are now 
asking our aid and sympathy. Shall we give them? 


& 


In what purports to be an expert exposition of the 
ways in which money can be taken from the treasury 
of the United States, the statement is made that in one 
case a clerk, who had the right to remain after business 
hours and who had the combination of the safe, packed 
$60,000 in gold coin into a dress suit case and carried 
it out past the watchman without challenge. Now, as 
$1,000 in gold coin weighs about four pounds, there 
must have been about two hundred and forty pounds 
packed in this case which a clerk carried past the watch- 
man so jauntily that his burden was not detected. A 
barrel of flour weighs one hundred and ninety-six pounds. 
What athlete performed this exploit in the treasury 
department? We cite this case to show the need of 
scrutinizing the most elaborate and positive statements 
made in print, if action is to follow our assent to them. 
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We have long made it a rule to take the word of no 
person unsupported, in any important case which lays 
upon us responsibility. In the majority of cases, we 
find on investigation that the most conscientious persons, 
who think they are fully informed, make statements 
which are inaccurate. In fact, the ability to make an 
adequate, exact, and wholly trustworthy statement is 
one of the rarest gifts among even well-educated people. 
This common defect is one cause of the innumerable 
differences of opinion concerning politics, religion, and 


practical affairs. 
Js 


Onk of the romances in which the East and the West 
come into contact is to be found in the fortunes of the 
famous cricketer, Kumar Sri Ranjitsinhji, familiarly 
and affectionately known in England as Ranji. He had 
been crowded out of the succession to a principality in 
India; but, on the death of the late ruler, he was declared 
to be the lawful heir, and has now assumed his place as 
one of the native princes. In a full-length picture 
printed in the Hindu Modern Review, he appears in 
Oriental costume laden with pearls and precious stones, 
and standing amid the splendors of his palace. On the 
occasion of his installation he said: ‘‘In my case, while 
it will be vain to predict that my new career will add to 
my reputation, I can only say that I shall always en- 
deavor to ‘play the game’ in such a manner as not to 
lose whatever credit I have earned in another field. I 
only hope I shall be able to achieve that. I cannot 
afford to be idle, luxurious or indifferent, as that would 
involve injury not only to my personal interests, but to 
the interests of the large population committed to my 
care.” Will he be able to keep his resolution, or will he 
be like the Indian educated at Carlyle, who returned to 
the tepee and the blanket of his ancestors? 


Unitarianism. 


The ‘‘ism’’ which is appended to the word,‘‘Unitarian”’ 
may mean whatever one pleases to make it. It may 
represent Unitarian doctrine completing itself in action 
and leading to organizations such as this week are re- 
porting and planning progress for the future in Boston, 
or such as last week in Chicago, more than a thousand 
miles distant, were working toward the same ends; 
or it. may be interpreted by those who are outside of 
the movement—as it often is—as only another and some- 
what unimportant form of heresy, or even less than 
that,—the light-minded vagary of people spiritually 
irresponsible. There are still many in the United States 
who ask, ‘‘What is Unitarianism anyway?” And there 
are many who would answer: ‘‘Oh, I don’t know. I 
believe it is some form of free love, something like 
Mormonism, you know.” But intelligent and well- 
educated people in all the churches now estimate Uni- 
tarianism pretty fairly as part of the advance guard 
in the movement which, during the last century, has 
been everywhere making for civil and religious liberty. 

The name ‘‘Unitarian” or ‘‘Unitarianism” has not 
been without objection from the beginning. In Eng- 
land many stoutly assert that it is simply a sign of 
doctrinal intolerance, and ought to be discontinued. 
In this country it is claimed by some that it has always 
been a hindrance to the movements which it designates. 
Both statements are founded upon the truth, but do 
not represent the whole truth. The moment our fathers 
in the eighteenth century began to discard the doctrine 
of the Trinity, certain practical, logical consequences 
of enormous significance began to affect the minds and 
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conduct of those who gave up the old theology. Jona- 


than Edwards was interested in the philosophy and 
psychology of his day so far as it referred to the freedom 
of the will and the conclusions of John Calvin. George 
Whitefield was a revivalist of great energy and enthusi- 
asm. They were leaders in the great awakening of 
1740, and-for both of them and their followers practically 
art, science, and literature did not exist. 

But for those who were unmoved by the Great Awaken- 
ing and were repelled by the doctrines at that time 
proclaimed, and who began to accept that which was 
afterward called Unitarianism, because there was no 
other name for it, saw that from their first denial fol- 
lowed also the denial of all doctrines concerning total 
depravity, eternal punishment, and the like. At once 
they began to think of the opposites, and out of the new 
respect for human nature which came with the de- 
thronement of Jesus from a place in the Trinity came 
a wonderful impulse toward benevolence and all the 
wonderful and beautiful developments of nature and 
human life. 

The Unitarian ministers of a hundred years ago were 
purveyors of literature and science, and were in close 
relation with the statesmen of the time. The art, 
the science, and the literature which they actively pro- 
duced and diffused were not called Unitarian because 
they had no evident relation to theology and religion. 
But Trinitarianism was the representative creed of the 
entire Christian world, and, when a small body of men 
and women dissented and said ‘‘One instead of three,”’ 
the phenomenon was so startling and so distinctive 
that it was absolutely impossible to avoid the invention 
of the name ‘‘Unitarianism”’ to distinguish the move- 
ment. Now, if the word ‘‘Unitarianism’”’ has been a 
hindrance to the movement, as it has been, it is because 
it is an honest designation of a phase of thought, and 
because the thing described was abhorrent to the great 
majority of Christians throughout the world. Instead, 
therefore, of being ashamed of the word, or unwilling 
to bear it because of the odium which has been attached 
to it, men and women of stout heart and clear consciences, 
who understand the full significance of the movement 
and the word that déscribed it, should wear it proudly. 

In Noyes’s translation of the book of Job, that passage 
foolishly translated, "Oh that my enemy had written 
a book,” is given noble significance. Noyes represents 
Job as saying: ‘‘Oh that mine enemy had written down 
his charge. Then would I bear it upon my shoulder. 
I would approach him like a prince, and I would disclose 
to him all my ways.’”’ Just in proportion as we take 
this attitude, we win the respect of those who differ 


from us, and advance the cause we have at heart. It, 


is no objection that many thousands are going our 
way who are unwilling to share the odium of our name. 
Our place is to go forward and let names and fellow- 
ships take care of themselves. 

All our societies this week will report progress. Nota- 
ble among them is the exploit of the committee appointed 
to raise $150,000 for the Unitarian Association. They 
undertook a doubtful task and were wise enough to 
make William Channing Brown their agent. He has 
shown himself to be a workman who needs not to be 
ashamed. Only once before in the history of the Associ- 
ation has anything approaching to this sum been raised, 
and that was forty years ago in the enthusiasm following 
the close of the Civil War. Our missionary bodies 
cannot have too much money. For every dollar put 
into the treasury of the Unitarian Association, the 
Women’s Alliance, the Sunday School Society, or the 
Young People’s Union there is opportunity somewhere 
for which a hundred dollars would be a sum too small 
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forthe need and prospect of service to our country. 
We venture to say that the intellectual leaders of Japan 
to-day would confess that one of the important elements 
in the new life of that countty is the influence which 
caine to educated men there through our modest Unitarian 
mission. Indeed, at one time in Japan the word ‘‘Uni- 
tarian’”’ was adopted into the language with the 
same meaning which ‘‘liberal” bears on the tongues 
of Englishmen and Americans. 


Church Attendance and Religion. 


Much comment of late has been made on the dwindling 


_of church attendance in nearly all of the. denominations, 


both Catholic and Protestant. ‘Tables of statistics show 
a very remarkable falling off. Indeed, it is so marked 
a decline, if the number of worshippers diminishes for 
some years in the same ratio, it seems not unreasonable 
to predict that many of the churches may be closed. 

On the other hand, the churches were never so wealthy 
as now. Never were their finances so flourishing, their 
real estate so valuable. The sum of church holdings 
aggregates an enormous amount. Entirely free from 
taxation, the burdens they bear are very light. ‘This 
striking contrast has something sad and discouraging; 
for what is the value of church property if the object 
for which it exists is dwindling away? What the sig- 
nificance of richly adorned temples from which the people 
have departed ? 

The causes of this condition of things finds many 
to offer explanations. The labor advocates say the 
church has no interest in advocating the cause of the 
workman, and is given over to the capitalist interest. 
Therefore, labor has left the church. Others assert that 
the higher criticism of the Bible has shaken the founda- 
tions of the ancient faith and left the people outside the 
church door. Others speak of scepticism, materialism, 
the craze for amusements, the Sunday newspaper, the 
Sunday sports,—cycling, automobiling. A thousand 
reasons are given for the lack of interest in the Sunday 
service,—a thousand reasons, except the one that seems to 
explain the matter, at least to some degree; that is, the 
fact that the church fails to meet the needs of the people. 

There is probably as good preaching in this generation 
as in the past,—not so many interest-compelling preach- 
ers of great power and eloquence, but the pulpit has 
gradually risen to a level it did not occupy a half century 
ago. Isit, perhaps, true that men of commanding genius 
are required to draw the masses? for it is certain that 
genius of the highest order is as absent from the pulpit 
as from many other departments of lofty idealism and 
the most exalted ranges of intellect. 

The questions arise: Is the interest in religion 
waning in proportion to church attendance? Do people 
think much on the great themes of life, death, and 
judgment to come? or do they dismiss these’and kindred 
subjects in favor of the immediate, pressing concerns of 
life ever growing more complex and absorbing? We 
know that knotty points of theology once absorbed a 
large share of the New England mind. How archaic 
and old-fashioned such discussions would seem now! 
People do not sit any longer in the family circle and 
discuss foreordination and free will, predestination and 
falling from grace. It would be considered ridiculously 
antiquated to talk of such things as whets to the in- 
tellect and stimulants to the spiritual life. However, 
these things, so deplorably out of date, did much 
toward fashioning a sturdy and admirable type of char- 
acter, whose theology may have been grim, but whose 
virtues were genuine. 
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Such religious feeling as exists now is different from 
the crucial ideas of the past. It is broader, less bigoted 
and narrow, but is more vague and hazy. Agnosticism 
has entered more largely into the modern mind than we 
perhaps are aware. It is the great ‘‘perhaps” that 
rules many minds. Even from the Roman Catholic 
Church, which rests on authority and positive dogmatic 
teaching, the defections are said to be large, though 
not so large as from some of the other churches. The 
time will come, perhaps, when the people will ask for 
a positive faith, however simple, a set of reasonable 
affirmations. clearly enunciated. The time must come 
when the people will tire of floating on seas of doubt or 
on the waves of mere sensationalism, where the soul is 
starved, and the spiritual nature can find no nutriment. 

It is possible for people to be religious without ever 
putting foot inside a church. But it is to be supposed 
that, if their interest is very vivid, they will seek out a 
place where they may worship in unison with others of 
kindred minds. It would perhaps be wrong to say that 
the thousands who never set foot in a church are wholly, 
totally deficient in the impulses belonging to the spiritual 
life; but the habit of shutting off the religious side is 
in danger of leading to atrophy and the total extinction 
of one whole side of the nature. 


Current Topics, 


OnE of the most remarkable chapters on municipal 
corruption since the days of ‘‘Boss’’ Tweed was written 
in San Francisco on May 15, when Abraham Ruef, the 
dictator of San Francisco, pleaded guilty to a charge 
of extortion and threw himself upon’ the mercy of the 
court. It is understood that Ruef, in his disclosures 
before the grand jury, admitted that officials of the 
United Railroads paid, or caused to be paid, to him the 
sum of $200,000 for the procuring of franchises. Of this 
amount, it is alleged, $61,000 was Ruef’s ‘‘fee,” $50,000 
was accepted by Mayor Schmitz, who is also under in- 
dictment on charges similar to those to which Ruef 


pleaded guilty, and the eighteen supervisors shared in 


the fund to the amount of $14,000 each. Two days 
after the announcement of Ruef’s confession Schmitz 
had practically ceased to be mayor of San Francisco, 
and the city’s affairs were in the hands of the commit- 
tee of fifty which the mayor appointed as an advisory 
body at the time of the earthquake, more than a year 
ago. . 
ad 

THE interdependence of the material interests of man- 
kind was strikingly shown on May 17, when the com- 
modity known as July wheat reached the price of one 
dollar and then exceeded that figure amid a scene of 
tremendous excitement on the Board of Trade in Chi- 
cago. The flurry was the result of a careful canvass 
of the situation in the granaries of America and Europe, 
which showed that the prospective supply of wheat, 
owing to conditions of weather, would be smaller than 
the estimated amount, in proportions ranging from 
twenty to sixty or eighty per cent. It is taken for 
granted that the harvest in a large part of the wheat- 
producing regions of Russia has been damaged irretriev- 
ably, and that the yield may be fifty per cent. smaller 
than the average. A similar situation prevails in Hun- 
gary, Roumania, and the other South-eastern European 
countries. 

ze 


A TRIAL of strength between the government and the 
various groups of the opposition in the French Chamber 
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of Deputies took place on May 14, when the Clemenceau 
cabinet emerged from the parliamentary struggle vic- 
torious by a vote of 343 to 210 on a question of confi- 
dence. ‘The issue was brought to a focus by interpel- 
lations directed against the government regarding its 
labor policy. ‘The socialists attacked the ministry 
bitterly, accusing the premier of interfering with personal 
liberty by the repression of trades unionism, especially: 
among government employees. In his reply the premier 
demanded a vote of approval of his measures for the 
maintenance of order and the punishment of state offi- 
cials who had violated the rules of discipline. Ex-Presi- 
dent Ribot, in behalf of the moderates, strongly sup- 
ported the firm attitude of the government, which ob- 
tained the support of all except the extreme radicals 
and socialists in the vote on the main question. 


Sd 


THE desire of the Italians for a material lessening of 
the burden of militarism in Italy was spoken by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Signor Tittoni, in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies at Rome on May 15. In replying to a 
question as to the attitude of the Italian government 
toward the proposal to make the limitation of armaments 
a subject for discussion at The Hague Conference, Signor 
Tittoni said that the Italian kingdom, under certain 
restrictions, regarded the project of partial disarma- 
ment with favor, and added, ‘‘I believe that Italy can 
even take part in a discussion of the question, reserving 
to herself liberty of examination and judgment.” At 
the same time the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
announced that the government’s policy consisted of 
‘“‘unshakable loyalty to the triple alliance,’ while cul- 
tivating a sincere friendship for Great Britain and France. 


sd 


THE eager energy of the- Japanese reconstructors of 
South Manchuria is strikingly indicated by the heavy 
orders for supplies that Tokyo is pouring into New York. 
More than $12,000,000 have already been expended by 
the Japanese for railroad supplies from this country to 
be used in the construction of the South Manchurian 
line, and contracts involving many millions more are 
pending. One of the salient features of the orders from 
Japan is the stipulation that the material shall be de- 
livered at its place of destination at the earliest possible 
moment, even if rapid delivery involves a considerable 
increase in price. The supplies demanded by Japan 
include steel rails, freight car tracks, locomotives, and 
iron in various forms. It is stipulated that the Japan- 
ese railroad through the agricultural section of South 
Manchuria must be built and in full operation in two 
years. 

ad 


THE first election in Austria under the new law which 
assures an equal and universal suffrage, which is now in 
progress, is showing some curious results. One of the 
indications of public opinion in Austria, which will be 
regarded with lively interest at Berlin, is the vigorous 
opposition to the movement for annexation with Ger- 
many. One of the prominent politicians who failed of 
re-election in the past week is Herr Schoenerer, leader 
of the Bismarckian Germans, whose acknowledged aim 
is the union of the German provinces of Austria with 
the German Empire. Another feature of the balloting, 
so far as it has proceeded, is the unexpected strength 
of the socialists, who are wresting many seats from the 
German liberals and the conservative Czechs. The 
present indications are that the new Lower House will 
be controlled by a majority composed of clericals, agra- 
tians, and Poles. os 
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Wuil£ Premier Stolypin and all enlightened Russians 
are observing with concern the efforts of the conserva- 
tive leaders of the Douma to demonstrate the capacity 
of that body for its legislative duties, the activities of 
the reactionary element to bring about the end of the 
experiment of parliamentary government in Russia are 
continuing without abatement. Before its adjourn- 
ment on May 15 the Congress of Reactionists at Mos- 
cow adopted a resolution urging the dissolution of par- 
liament, the proclamation of full martial law wherever 
there is evidence of revolutionary agitation, and the 
adoption of other extreme repressive methods, includ- 
ing the legalization of the ‘‘Black Hundreds.’ ‘The 
measures adopted by the delegates include the opening 
of subscriptions for a secret service fund of large propor- 
tions for a vigorous prosecution of the movement to 
suppress the activities of the revolutionists by physical 
means. 

; wt 


THE movement of sedition at Lahore, India, is assuming 
a dangerous phase which British statesmen are viewing 
with undisguised alarm. A cable message on May 10, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the outbreak of the Indian 
mutiny, conveyed the information that ‘‘bands of stal- 
wart rustics, armed with bludgeons, who have been en- 
listed by leaders of the sedition, are crowding into the 
native city, and troops of all arms and bodies of police, 
mounted and dismounted, are being drafted into the city 
of Lahore from all parts of the province.’ In an effort 
to suppress the ferment, the Lieutenant Governor of 
the Punjab has prohibited all public meetings, and has 
issued a proclamation solemnly warning the public, upon 
pain of severe punishment, to avoid assemblages. The 
government has also attempted to strike at the head of 


the agitation by the arrest of a prominent lawyer of the | 


Punjab, who was deported to another province on last 
Thursday. 


Brevities. 


In India only one person in a thousand is white, and, 
with the present unrest, terror invades many a European 
household. 


The Christian World of London describes Unitarian- 
ism in America as something Remy like the Broad Church 
in England. 


It is believed in China that the line of descent from an 
emperor reigning 4425 years ago is well established and 
trustworthy. 


The trouble with the Catholic Church in France is that 
the majority of its members have practically seceded 
from the Church. 


The man who fights against the law of justice may, 
like Mrs. Partington of English fame, sweep out the 
rising tide. But retribution prevails at last. 


Many are attempting to write a true history of Mrs. 
Mary Baker Glover Eddy, but, as the farmer who drank 
Gladstone’s claret said, we don’t get any forwarder. 


The late Pobiedonostzeff carried his prejudices so far 
that in his will he expresses the desire that all Jews with- 
out distinction shall be opened from living in any 
Russian town. 


After more than two aud years, Confucius has 
been honored by an imperial degree, which raises his 
spirit to the level of imperial ancestors, so that he re- 
ceives first-grade honors. 
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A curious illustration of the sobering effect of responsi- 
bility is that Mr. Morley, the radical secretary for India, 
should feel’ compelled to deport from India, without 
trial, men who are stirring up sedition. 


Below the lowest grade of literature that enters re- 
spectable houses there are many kinds not forbidden 
by law which, just avoiding the charge of being porno- 
graphic, work in the same way to break down the moral 
customs of society. 


In England a man devised a train-wrecking scene for 
the amusement of an audience. The engine driver en- 
tered so recklessly into the spirit of the occasion that he 
killed the author of the entertainment, who was lying 
bound upon the track. 


A dealer in Chicago sent boxes of garden seeds by the. 
th usand to all the corner groceries of the North-west, 
trusting strangers to make proper returns and pay for 
the seeds they sold. We once asked him what his losses 
were. He said, ‘One-half of 1 per cent, $5 ina thousand.” 


In the life of Col. Charles Russell Lowell, just pub- 
lished, we have notices of Rev. Charles A. Humphreys, 
chaplain of the Second Calvary, who joined Lowell’s 
regiment in Virginia, and served with it, excepting some 
months which he spent in a Southern prison. It was 
by him that the bust of Lowell made by French was 
obtained, a gift of the officers and friends of the regi- 
ments, and placed in Memorial Hall of Harvard 
University. 


Letters to the Editor. 
The Message. 


To the Editor of the Christan Register :— 

I cannot refrain from expressing my appreciation of and 
sympathy with the writer of the article entitled ‘The 
Message”’ in the Register of April 11. 

Cannot the subject be continued and some way fedad 
to discover the ‘‘Message’’ which Unitarians ought to be 
able to give to others? 

There : seems to be so much thes if not indifference, 

as to the deeper things of life, that to one who has reached 
middle age and finds great comfort and joy in the real- 
ties of the spiritual life both now and beyond there seems 
a pathetic loss which in some way ought to be made good 
to every soul. What is the cause and the remedy? Will 
some one answer? F. P. Grey. 

DANVERS, MAss. 


Testimony from Outside. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Will you allow one, not of your communion, to say 
a word in defence of Unitarianism ? 

I find in the daily press, notably in to-day’s New York 
Times, the assertion that Unitarianism has had its day, 
and that Trinitarianism is in the ascendant. ‘The real 
reasons why the Unitarian Church does not grow in pro- 
portion to other denominations are complex. For one 
thing, almost every enlightened Christian of to-day is 
Unitarian in belief, whether they acknowledge it or not. 
Very soon the whole Christian world will be Unitarian, 
though they may. in each denomination go by the old 
names. ‘This splendid ‘work, the influence of Unitarian 
thought, combined with the discoveries of science, has 
accomplished, Unitarians might almost now say their 
nunc dimittus, except for the intrenched conservatism 
of the Roman Catholic world. Is there any need, then, 
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of a separate Unitarian denomination? I think so, for 
the reason that ignorance and bigotry, like the poor, 
are always with us, and the high thought and pure 
influence of the Unitarian clergy are too valuable an as- 
set to be lost. 

Perhaps an anecdote of the Potter family (so well 
known in Episcopalian circles) may not be amiss in this 
connection. The Potters were of Quaker stock, and 
one old lady (an aunt of the present bishop of New 
York) still adheres to the Quaker faith. The bishop 
on one occasion said to her: ‘‘Aunt, you had better come 
over to the true church. I should think you would be 
lonely amongst the Quakers.” 

‘Thank you, Henry, but I think I shall remain until 
we produce a few more bishops.”’ 

The Unitarians may be consoled, even if their own 
congregations do not grow, by the knowledge that they 
are ‘‘the leaven’”’ that leaveneth the whole lump. 

JEANNE St. GEORGE. 

ENGLEWOOD, N.J. 


Another View of the Question of Pensions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Some ministers—and I believe a majority of the whole 
number—regret the agitation in favor of establishing 
pensions for ministers, as if they needed special benefits 
not possessed by others. Although pensions are granted 
to those holding certain military and civil offices under 
government, and in some instances to professors in 
universities and colleges, these constitute but a very 
small proportion of the occupations in which men and 
women are engaged. 

Most persons have to make provision for their old 
age by their own efforts, and it is much better that the 
minister should be classed with the great majority of those 
with whom he associates than with the exceptional few. 

While it is true that the minister has not the oppor- 
tunity to accumulate great wealth which is gained by a 
few in many callings, he is as well able to provide for 
himself as the large proportion of those employed in 
almost any business. In many occupations a few become 
rich, but a very large majority are able to make no more 
than a living. 

Rarely, if ever, is the salary of a minister less than the 
average income of the members of his congregation. 
Certainly in every church there are more persons whose 
income is less than that of the minister than whose 
income is greater. There would be something wrong 
with a church attended only by the rich. The true 
minister rejoices especially in the presence in his congre- 
gation of the people of small means. Usually they are 
the mainstay of the church. And the true minister 
does not want to fare better than the average of his 
people. He takes satisfaction in sharing the common 
lot, and in showing that it may be nobly born and glori- 
fied. He is glad if he can set an example of thrift and 
economy and prudence. He has the same opportunity 
that others have for availing himself of the means of 
providing for old age and sickness. He can spare from 
his salary the small sum necessary to pay a premium 
on a life insurance policy as well as can many of the shop- 
keepers and clerks and mechanics, not to mention the 
day laborers among his parishioners. His expenses 
are not necessarily greater than theirs. He is free 
from many demands which they must meet. His special 
needs in these days of multiplied free libraries and of 
widely distributed magazine literature can be obtained 
at small cost. By virtue of his position, he has many 
privileges not open to others, and he may be supposed to 
have resources within himself enabling him to enjoy 
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a simple life, and to bear a considerable amount of priva- 
tion if necessary. 

As compared with those of the other so-called pro- 
fessions, the minister at the outset and for a consid- 
erable time is at an advantage. Not to speak of the 
special benefits possessed by students for the ministry 
in the way of scholarships and reduced rates of tuition, 
the minister, on entering his profession, receives at once 
a salary larger than most lawyers or doctors get until 
they have waited a long time for clients and patients. 
Later in life their income may far exceed his, but not 
usually at the beginning, The minister, if he is prudent, 
can take a life insurance policy in these early days of 


his ministry, at favorable rates, not only because of his _ 


age, but because he is accounted an exceptionally good 
risk. A life insurance policy paid for by the minister 
himself is the best form of pension. The minister, 
moreover, is better situated than most men engaged 
in active business to fit himself for taking up in later 
life some other mode of self-support in case he is not 
able to continue in his profession. 

His children are as likely as the children of men in other 
callings to be able and willing to render assistance, if 
necessary, in old age. But, if in some instances, after he 
has done all that he can to provide for his declining years, 
he is overtaken by misfortune, he is more likely than 
most men to have friends who will gladly render assistance. 

Anything that tends to set the minister apart from 
other men in the matter of his material affairs is a harm 
to him and to his profession. The attempt to attract 
men into the ministry by making it easy for them to 
enter, and by providing special favors, usually has a 
result quite opposite from that intended. Those drawn 
into the ministry by such means tend to lower the stand- 
ard of the profession, and they repel the men of self- 
dependent natures. It is safe to say that men attracted 
to the ministry by the prospect of pensions in their old 
age would be undesirable ministers. 

The only inducement needed for men to become true 
ministers is a clear proof that the profession offers the 
best opportunity for the highest service of mankind. 
If the number of men with this spirit is small, it is better 
that there should be a few such ministers than many 
who are influenced by consideration of self-interest. 


WILLIAM I. NICHOLS. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Reminiscences of Agassiz. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The present writer was a student in Harvard College 
when Agassiz was at the height of his fame. Although 
Agassiz’s courses were not among those prescribed or 
elective in the college at that time, I was enough of ‘‘a 
grind” to have a thirst for knowledge, and was often 
tempted into the laboratory and lecture-rooms where 
fascinating work was being done by Agassiz and _ his 
pupils. I recall with distinctness the scene when Agassiz 
lifted a fossil and said to his pupils, ‘‘There is a medal 
struck off in the mint of the Almighty,” and went on to 
say that this was as distinctly a message from the Divine 
Wisdom, as if it were written or dictated in words to a 
prophet. The impression he made at that time, and on 
all subsequent occasions, was that here was a man of 
great powers, a genius who might have made his mark 
in many ways, who, if he had chosen, might have gained 
wealth as well as fame, but who was absolutely devoted 
to the search for truth, body and soul, by night and by 
day. In all his waking hours he was intent upon the 
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discovery and the exposition of the truth concerning 
the external universe and the human race. . 

Hearing at the same time lectures from Jeffries Wyman 
and Asa Gray, who were then just beginning to give 
in their adhesion to. Darwinism, it was exceedingly in- 
teresting to watch, as one might say, the birth of a 
science which was to revolutionize the world in all its 
intellectual departments. In his laboratory and museum 
at Cambridge Agassiz directed the work of his pupils. 
He had in his courses such men as Packard, afterward 
a professor in Brown University, Mendenhall, once 
superintendent of the United States Coast Survey, 
Verrill of Yale College, Hyatt, late of the Natural History 
Society of Boston, Morse, at one time professor of the 
Imperial University at Tokyo, and Putnam, now curator 
of the Archeological Museum at Cambridge. Some, if 
not all, of these men rebelled against the claim made 
by Agassiz that, as he furnished all the material.and the 
instruction which made it available, the discoveries made 
by his students ought to go into his annual report as 
part of the work of the museum. Some of these young 
men became expert investigators and claimed the right 
to their own discoveries. As a consequence of this 
difference of opinion, they left the school. 

Brachiopods had long been the subject of study and 
research and a puzzle to all geologists and archeologists. 
They were ancient, but never had been properly classi- 
fied. Edward S. Morse began a study, beginning with 
the egg of the modern lingula, found in North Carolina 
and in other parts of the world, and traced it through 
all its stages until he identified it with the brachiopod 
of geology. ‘The result of this investigation was to prove 
that the brachiopod was not, as scientists had always 
supposed, a mollusk, but a worm carrying two shells, 
one on each side of its head. When the worm died and 
the soft parts decayed, the shells were left and seemed 
to be, without doubt, the covers of a shell fish. Darwin 
acknowledged the great value of this discovery. At a 
meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, held in Salem, Mass., Agassiz was in 
attendance, and some of his recalcitrant students were 
there also. Among them was Morse, who made a brill- 
jant demonstration of his discovery with many and 
elegant drawings, illustrating the embryology and life 
history of terebratulina, which proved the case beyond 
a question. It has been impossible to forget the scene 
at the close of this address. All eyes turned to Agassiz. 
What would he say about this brilliant discovery of his 
pupil? He slowly advanced to the platform, and with 
great dignity and benignity said, ‘‘Gentlemen, for the 
first time in the history of science, we are in a position 
to study the brachiopod intelligently.’ A storm of 
applause followed. ‘The session of this learned society 
closed with a jollification in which those who had the 
skill drew upon the various blackboards grotesque cari- 
catures of animals representing various human traits 
and situations. Among the rest Prof. Verrill had 
sketched a series of fishes with comical features and 
attitudes. While the fun was going on, Agassiz, passing 
by and looking at the sketches of the fishes, remarked, 
“Oh, yes, Verrill’s work: they are all holothurians.”’ 
Agassiz remembered that the holothurian was the first 
fish that he gave Verrill to study when he came into his 
laboratory. Under the same circumstances he gave 
Morse a clam which now figures on the title-page of his 
hand-book of zodlogy. The following reminiscence 
illustrates his method. He set one student, as I remem- 
ber, down before a glass jar filled with alcohol, out of 
which he drew an ill-smelling fish, and told him to study 
that and tell what he learned. It was his method to 
teach from objects, and not from books. He said to his 
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students at Penikese, ‘‘Go about finding things, examine 
them, learn all you can, and, when you are puzzled, ask 
me and I will answer you; but, if you bring me ques- 
tions out of a book, I will have nothing to do with you.”’ 
In this case the student studied, made notes, and, when 
Agassiz came again, reported. ‘‘Oh, yes,” said Agassiz, 
‘“‘you lave seen.something, but not much.” After 
luncheon the student resumed his work with a similiar 
result, and so it went on, day after day, for a week. The 
last day Agassiz said, ‘‘You have learned a great many 
things, but you have not yet seen the most evident fact 
that lies right before your eyes.’”’ Then the student said, 
‘‘Tt’s alike on both sides.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said Agassiz. ‘‘Now 
you are ready to study. That is the beginning of classi- 
fication.”’ 

In 1869, at the time this meeting of the American 
Association was held in Salem, Darwinism was still a 
new thing, and all scientific men were under suspicion 
in the churches. Even Agassiz, who has been regarded 
since that time as the stalwart defender of religion 
against the assaults of the evolutionists, fell under the 
general condemnation. I had read the ‘‘Origin of Species” 
in 1859, and never had any difficulty in accepting the 
new interpretation of ancient facts, but a token of the 
general unrest at that time may be found in the text 
which I chose on the Sunday preceding the coming of 
the Association,—‘‘The men who have turned the world 
upside down have come hither also.” Because Agassiz 
was the most eminent man in attendance at the meeting, 


‘he was especially marked out for criticism on the Sunday 


following. Some of the ministers alleged that his theories 
were destructive of religion and would make belief in 
the immortality of the soul impossible. Knowing that 
he was a man of devout spirit, I wrote giving him the 
newspaper reports, and asked ham to authorize me to 
make some statement. His reply follows :— 


CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 9, 1869. 

Dear Sir,—Excuse my delay in answering your note. 
It was not voluntary. P 

I have made a rule never to notice newspaper reports 
of what I may say in public. I never furnish the data 
for these reports and am therefore not responsible. 
Were I to act differently, a valuable part of my time 
would be lost. The copy from which I read my address 
for the Humboldt celebration is the only exception I 
have made since I am in the United States, and the sheets 
of that have been mixed, as will appear from the pam- 
phlets. 

For my views on immortality, you may find them in 
the first volume of the Contributions to the Natural 
History of the United States, Chapter I. I dare express 
al! my views, and I generally do when I have any to 
express; but there are topics about which I hold it to 
be unwise to speak before people who do not know enough 
to understand what is meant, and such is even now in 
many places the age of the world, the unity of the races 
of men, ete., which are still considered by some as a 
necessary part of their religious belief. To such things 
I may have alluded when speaking in Salem; but, as I 
never write such occasional remarks, I really am unable 
to state what I actually did say. As I have not two 
ways of speaking and writing, I must plead my pub- 
lished works as the expression of my real sentiments, 
and to those who will not read them in:«their totality, 
it is of no use to offer them in fragments. 

Yours very truly, 

Rev. GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


L. AGASSIZ. 


The substance of his statement was that in time the 
whole animate creation would be presented before the 
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creator in perfection. What we now see in fragments 
we should then see as a whole. AP 

Agassiz never gave in to Darwinism. One of his last 
printed works was an essay in the Atlantic Monthly 
in which he ridiculed the scientific attainments of those 
who declared they found in the ascidian a notochord 
which they regarded as the first appearance of an in- 
cipient vertebral column. His statement was that the 
ascidian was a mollusk, and that the notochord was on 
the wrong side of the body to represent a backbone. 
Now, although Agassiz had learned that the brachiopod 
was not a mollusk, but a worm, he had not then learned 
that the ascidian was to be reclassified, and that, so doing, 
the notochord fell in the right place. 

At a meeting of the Radical Club in Boston, at about 
the time’ this posthumous article appeared, several of 
the speakers were filled with glee at the routing of the 
evolutionists. It happened that, before attending the 
meeting, I had read the article and asked Prof. Morse 
what answer he could give. He replied that the answer 
was simple enough when you regarded the ascidian as 
belonging to the sub-kingdom vermes,—a worm and 
not a mollusk. 

Although Agassiz never followed his friends Gray and 
Wyman into the ranks of the evolutionists, he constantly 
furnished facts of observation which led inevitably 
toward the conclusions which he was not prepared to 
accept. In one of his lectures Jeffries Wyman set some 
of these facts in a suggestive order. They indicated 
the descent of man as distinctly as the set of skeletons 
in the Agassiz museum now shows the line of descent. 
At the close of the lecture I said, ‘‘Prof. Wyman, do 
you mean to have us understand that you accept Dar- 
win’s theory as the correct one?’ ‘‘No,”’ he said, ‘‘I do 
not mean to have you understand anything of the kind. 
I set the facts before you, and let you judge for your- 
selves.” All of Agassiz’s pupils in these days became 
evolutionists, including his son Alexander, who has 
carried on his father’s work with such brilliant success 
as a scientific investigator, and such astonishing success 
also as a business man, who makes money with scientific 
precision and spends it with princely generosity. Had 
Agassiz lived a few years longer the logic of his own 
discoveries, especially in embryology, would have forced 
him to accept the new theories of development. And 
yet, in some respects, the minds of scientific men are 
turning back to some of his arguments and bring them 
forward to supply evident gaps in the work of Darwin. 
At the time of which I write, Thomas Hill was president 
of Harvard College, and he, with Benjamin Pierce and 
Louis Agassiz, lived in Quincy Street, near neighbors 
and close friends. Dr. Hill was crippled and harassed 
by many sorrows, and has never received justice at the 
hands of those who have lately been most prominent 
in giving estimates of his character and work. He made 
at that time upon me the impression of having the 
roomiest mind of any man I had ever met, an impression 
that has not been changed by subsequent observation 
of great men. I am sure he had the perfect confidence 
and affection of Pierce, Agassiz, Wyman, Gray, and Dr. 
A. P. Peabody, at that time the most popular man who 
had ever been connected with the university. Dr. Hill 
asserted that Charles Darwin’s theories were only re- 
habilitations of the dreams of Erasmus Darwin, his 
grandfather, who published a poem in which, in a re- 
markable way, he anticipated the conclusions of modern 
science. Prof. Pierce had at that time accepted the 
nebular hypothesis of Laplace, and was giving Univer- 
sity lectures on the subject, and so preparing the way, 
for those of Agassiz’s pupils who could comprehend his 
mathematical expositions, to round out the thought 
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and accept the interpretation which Herbert Spencer 
was then, much to the disgust and horror of the theo- 
logical world, pressing upon the public in Europe and 
America. ; 

John Fiske, at that time a slender young man, with 
frequent headaches, was blurting out the distasteful 
conclusions of the scientists in the most unguarded and, 
to the theologians of that time, the most offensive way. 
To him later came the grace of sweetness, something 
of the discretion which made Emerson walk serenely 
between contending hosts, dropping his heresies as if 
they were pearls of price, and compelling the adversaries 
of science to accept its conclusions without knowing it. 
The contrast between Fiske’s method at that time, and 
the instance cited above of Jeffries Wyman’s modest 
handling of the subject, may show why the college 
authorities were not ready, and are not to be blamed 
because: they were not ready, to give this hot-blooded 
young graduate the post of honor as spokesman for the 
university. Those of the writers who in the Harvard 
Graduate Magazine and in other places have recently 
spoken contemptuously of Dr. Hill and his colleagues, 
for their conservatism at that time, lack the gift of imagi- 
nation. They are not able to put themselves in the 
place of men who held a great trust and were just on the 
edge of a scientific and theological revolution which was 
to change the fortunes of the civilized world. It was 
their duty to walk carefully, and to imitate the ‘‘heaven- 
eyed prudence” of Agassiz, Gray, and Wyman, who, 
looking at the scientific shield from opposite points of 
view, lived together in peace, and carefully avoided all 
polemical discussion in their college and university lec- 
tures. As I think of them now, that group of truth- 
seekers and truth-lovers, modest, learned, wise and in- 
corruptible, seem to me to represent one of the highest 
stages of intellectual cultivation and moral excellence. 
As described in the passage of Scripture written on the 
walls of the Memorial Hall of Harvard University, ‘‘They 
that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment; and they that turn many to righteousness, as the 
stars for ever and ever.”’ 


When the Cherry-tree Blossoms. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The little village had been so long asleep, it seemed 
to stretch and yawn in the mild spring sunshine, as if 
striving to awaken its benumbed extremities. The 
effects of a six months’ nap are not so quickly shaken 
off, and the village seemed to have been more soundly 
asleep than usual. An old pair of robins that had re- 
sorted for many years to a certain porch with admira- 
ble punctuality had arrived on the very day they were 
expected. Some song sparrows, and even a red oriole, 
had been flying like flame through the naked trees, and 
these signs had come to thrill the soporific village into 
new life. What beautiful thing might not happen when 
the cherry-trees were flinging out their snowy banners 
in the garden! What a time of expectation and heart 
thrills with the earth getting its first faint, tremulous 
coat of green,—that tender shimmer and mistlike veiling 
that has the magic of fairy webs and aérial lace-work! 
The swallows are flying in a thin streaming cloud round 
the church tower, uttering their peculiar cry which is 
not a song, and yet seems to carry the very quintessence 
of spring in its twitter. Something of chivalry and old 
romance seems to linger in that twitter and chirp, that 
flows as the sharp-winged bird makes his geometrical 
flight through the air, One may have remarked the 
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fondness of swallows for church towers. The crannies 
of the stone work convenient for nests make the sanctu- 
aty beloved by the feathered tribe. 

Far down the road is heard the tooting of a fish-horn, 
and even at a greater distance the cry of strawberries! 
The spring is here, and even the city spring has invaded 
the sleepy silence of the country. The gardens and 
front dooryards are showing a great burst of yellow 
from the Forsythia. It is a warm splendor, a golden 
effulgence that glows upon everything about it. The 
cold dull browns and grays begin to sparkle and scin- 
tillate when it appears. The shrubs and flowering 
bushes we knew in our childhood are the dearest to us 
in after life-—the great globular red peony, the beauti- 
ful snow-ball, so perfect in its symbolic purity, and, 
above all, the fragrant lilac. Of all common blooms 
that open about the doorway in cottage yards the lilac 
is the dearest. Its odor has an inspiring “freshness. 
Its large, loose cluster is the familiar friend. It has 
no aristocratic alliances. It is the friend and companion 
of the humble,—of the little country girl who takes a 
cluster to her dearly loved teacher, of the tired mother 
who sits a moment to rest with her foot on the cradle. 
Then the wind steals through the open window, and 
brings that restful and refreshing perfume. 

The wood flowers are not numerous. They seem to 
have diminished year by year. Vandalism has had 
much to do with the despoiling of the forest of these 
dainty and exquisite growths. Instead of flowers the 
picnickers and hoodlums leave behind them their 
litter and rubbish. Nature cannot hide this degrading 
débris of paper, bottles, cans, and broken crockery. 
But her own waste she can clear away, whether it be 
the dead bodies of her children or the indications of 
struggle and contention. She is essentially clean. Her 
dead birds and insects and animals are disposed of in 
her big cemetery no one has ever seen. The neatest 
housewife cannot excel the thriftiness of nature, and 
therefore it seems deplorable that the forest should be 
defiled by people who have no respect for one of the 
most beautiful of all God’s creations. 

How young it seems, this antique woodland! The 
hearts of the big trees have been tickled by the sap, and 
they seem to laugh like old men playing with their 
grandchildren. The little baby leaves weave pretty 
crowns about their rugged heads. There is an exact 
resemblance between the soft bloom, the tender down 
of the world, and the creatures that are born upon the 
farm or are hatching out in nests. 

And what is it that makes the spring, after all? A few 
and simple elements,—stretches of green grass, bunches 
of bloom, tufts of blossoms on the old cherry-trees that 
line the road, patches of anemones standing ghostlike 
in the ashen woods, a sky of broken clouds and sunny 
gleams. ‘This slender equipment constitutes the charm. 
There is something that dilates the heart as the budding 
tree tops rest against the sky softly swayed by the spring 
wind. The gray and purple vistas of the woods have 
an infinite power of reminiscence. The whole of child- 
hood and youth, all the emotional and passionate eras 
of existence, come surging through the memory. We 
are taken back to an infinite distance when life was 
young. ‘The gray wears from the hair, the feebleness 
departs from the step, and the fugitive return of youth 
seems not only possible, but inevitable. 

But it is a vanishing world and must be taken on 
the wing. Dream too long of getting to the wood and 
catching the high bead on the beaker of spring, and the 
beautiful thing has changed. It was a delicate sug- 
gestion rather than reality, and it has passed from 
poetry into prose. 
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The cherry blossoms are like fluttering white moths 
Let us keep the spring birds’ song and the blossoms’ 
beauty in our heart and memory; for what are they after 
all but suggestions of perfection, the reminders of spir- 
itual loveliness, of purity and peace, concentrated 


in the few exquisite days when the cherry-tree is in 
bloom. 


Longfellow’s Memory in Hungary. 


BY GEORGE BOROS, D.D. 


Creative souls are not only eternal, but also omni- 
present. Exchange is in no other respects so liberal and 
perfect as in the products of genius. This inborn 
inclination of men’s souls toward ‘great souls is, no 
doubt, the greatest factor in bringing nearer the time of 
peace on earth and good will toward men. 

Your young country is fortunate enough to have had 
a good number of great souls who will be ever attracting 
hundreds and millions around them. The names of 
Washington, Lincoln, and Channing, are they not among 


_ the great heroes of the world who add something new, 


something ennobling to the latent power of others? 

Longfellow belongs to this class. I was happy to 
witness that during the time while you were celebrating 
the one hundredth anniversary of his birth there was 
going on something of the same kind in Hungary. You 
will excuse, I hope, a somewhat late account. 

Longfellow was introduced to Hungary as early as the 
fiftieth year of the last century. Under the oppression 
and atrocities of the Austrian soldiers and gendarmes, 
those who had to suffer in the country sought refuge 
in the embrace of great souls like Channing and Long- 
fellow from your country. The first translations from 
the works of both appeared then. 

In 1876 Longfellow’s portrait and biography was 
published in the Vasirnapi Ujsdg (Sunday News). In 
the same article we find some interesting remarks on 
America,—in the field of science and practical life she has 
served so much more than any other nation during the last 
century. Regarding Longfellow, we read: ‘‘He is an 
old acquaintance to the Magyar readers. His ‘Hiawatha’ 
was translated as early as the fiftieth year. ‘Excelsior’ 
was translated by four different poets before 1876. 
Longfellow had more than a dozen translators, and 
some of the translations are excellent and do justice to 
him.” 

in this biography of 1876 we find the following lines: 
‘Longfellow had a tender heart, elevated soul, religious 
spirit, pure and bright thinking, lively and fine imagina- 
tion. These made Longfellow an attractive poet. We 
love in him the English paterfamilias, the religious 
man, the philosopher who does not break out against 
the cruelties of the world, but finds rest and succor, and 
carries his thought higher as a philanthropist and as a 
firm believer in the victory of good.” 

The same writer adds that America has not produced 
a more winning and loved poet than Longfellow. 

At the time of his death in 1882 we read some deeply 
touching lines relating to his life and merits: ‘‘He was 
a genius whom Europe also looked upon as her own.” 
Most of his poems are read and recited all over Hungary. 

The English Club, which was established by Prof. 
J. Kovacs in Kolozsvar in 1876, and reorganized last 
year by the present writer, celebrated Longfellow’s 
one hundredth birthday in the Unitarian College before 
a large audience. The president read a sketch of Long- 
fellow’s life, in which he said: ‘‘Inasmuch as our club is 
called to awaken interest in the treasures of English lit- 
erature, it is appropriate to call attention to a most 
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noble and influential poet of the New World, for Long- 
fellow belonged to the nineteenth-century America. He 
sprang from a Puritan, now called Unitarian, stock at 
Portland, and was called to take a most important part 
in the creation of the new, conscientious, hard-working, 
and sober nation of New England. He had nothing 
in him of the so-called Yankeeism, but belonged with 


his whole heart and soul to those whose character is. 


founded on Puritan simplicity, who love man as man 
according to the pure and simple teaching of Jesus.”’ 

Not only the illustrated and literary papers, but also 
daily papers, had notices of Longfellow, and his portrait 
was published anew. We feel with him, and thank 
divine Providence for having taught us also so many 
deep truths :— 


“The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 
Honor to those whose words and deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low.” 


KOLOZSVAR, HUNGARY. 


Two Noteworthy Books.* 


BY E. H. HALL, D.D. 


Much light is thrown upon the present controversy 
in the Episcopal Church by two recent publications 
whose titles are given below. ‘The first of these, 
written by one of the most eminent scholars of his com- 
munion, well known to us all by his treatise on the 
“Continuity of Christian Thought,” is a bold plea for 
religious liberty which has already created animated 
discussion within the ranks, and which appeals strongly 
to the sympathy of those without. It can hardly be 
called a writing of general theological interest. Indeed 
we have to stop to gather our thoughts, when we find 
that a great religious controversy can rage, in the twen- 
tieth century, over the half-forgotten question of the 
Virgin birth of Christ. Dr. Allen does not deny this 
doctrine, but accepts it unequivocally as the ‘“‘super- 
natural mode by which God became incarnate in Christ.”’ 
At the same time he claims the right to put his own 
interpretation upon it. With the instinct of the trained 
historian, he has little difficulty in showing how suicidal 
it is to insist to-day upon the original meaning of a doc- 
trine which appeared long after apostolic days, which 
gained hardly a footing in the Gospels, and which has 
changed its significance or emphasis with every age of 
the Church. His able treatment of this theme, while 
having slight interest for us, becomes at his hands a 
formidable weapon against the ‘‘Catholic’”’ party in his 
church, which is clamoring for a return to the ‘‘original 
sense of the creeds.” It also gives him an opportunity 
for inculeating at every point the wide freedom of indi- 
vidual interpretation which, as he claims, has been the 
keynote of the Episcopal formularies since the Reforma- 
tion. If he can bring the Episcopal Church to this 
generous attitude, or persuade it once for all to make 
the Calvinism of its Articles subordinate to the freest 
clauses of its Prayer Book, we shall all rejoice with him 
heartily. We can hardly believe, however, that it 
would be healthy for any organization, religious or other, 
to take our author’s contemptuous position toward 
the world’s ethical standards. Many of the world’s 


By Alexander V. G. Allen. 


_. * FREEDOM IN THE CHURCH. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 


THE CuurcH’s ATTITUDE TOWARD TruTH. By Edward P. Usher, A.M., LL.B., 
Grafton, Mass. 
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criticisms are grossly unintelligent, but on this slight 
ground to affirm that ‘‘religion is independent of science 
or ethics or philosophy” seems to go far toward con- 
doning all the ecclesiastical errors he has so eloquently 
confuted. 

We do not ask our author, however, to take our point 
of view, or be anything but a loyal Churchman; and all 
lovers of freedom will read with joy his noble apprecia- 
tion of the Reformation age, as against the party which 
disdains the name of Protestant. Eminently refreshing 
too, apropos of recent Episcopal utterances, is his wrath 
at turning the membership of a great church into a 
“business corporation,’ wherein those who ‘‘eat the 
Church’s bread, while denying its faith,’ are pronounced 
‘‘perjurers, recreant to their vows.”’ 

If all this still leaves the unregenerate mind a little 
dissatisfied, the author’s attitude becomes clearer in 
the closing pages of his work. He proposes, as Dr. 
Arnold once did, that the creeds, instead of being recited, 
should always be sung, thus assuming a purely litur- 
gical character, and becoming frankly the utterances 
of emotional piety rather than of exact belief. Why 
may not this after all prove the longed-for haven wherein 


-the warring factions of the Christian Church shall ulti- 


mately find their rest ? 

The second book upon our list approaches the same 
theme in quite another mood. He is a layman; he 
makes no claim to orthodoxy; he speaks frankly for 
those who interpret Scripture and creeds for themselves, 
yet claim a place in the church of their fathers. Speak- 
ing from the pews, he makes a singular avowal. While 
the higher literature of the Church, as he reads it, is in 
sympathy with the most advanced thought of the age, 
these ideas, he declares, never penetrate the sanctuary, 
and the congregations remain unaware of their existence. 
At the same time the only pastoral announcement which 
the Church has given out in recent times reminds all 
doubters that they must, ‘‘in the name of common 
honesty, be silent or withdraw.’ Is this, he asks, the 
authoritative voice of the Church ? 

Taking up first the heresy trials of 1891 and 1906, he 
declares that these verdicts against ‘‘conscientious and 
high-minded gentlemen” would have been impossible 
if the American Church, instead of being a loose federal 
union of dioceses, had any constitutional way of express- 
ing itself, As a lawyer he can speak on these points 
with authority, and his detailed exposition of the make- 
up of the American Church, as contrasted with the Angli- 
can, is of the highest value for those who are puzzled 
at the exact significance of these recent trials. So far 
as the right of the American clergy or laity to think for 
themselves is concerned, our author asserts, with even 
more emphasis than Dr. Allen, that the Reformation, 
in sweeping aside a whole body of past beliefs, thereby 
pronounced the Church fallible, and made the private 
interpretation of Scripture the ultimate basis of faith. 
The clergy, according to both these writers, have no 
right not to use their own minds in these matters. As 
to the four flocks within the Episcopal fold, our author 
claims that they all have their legitimate place, but 
pleasantly intimates that the use of the Broad wing is 
to do the thinking for both the Low wing and the High. 

The rest of the treatise is devoted to the Pastoral Letters 
of 1894 and 1994, both of which declared the miracu- 
lous conception of Christ and the inspiration of the 
entire Scriptures to be ‘‘fundamental verities of the 
Christian faith.” According to our author this position 
“is purely a reactionary movement seeking to deprotes- 
tantize the Church.”” As to the Virgin birth, he pointedly 
shows that even on Scripture ground there is no obliga- 
tion to accept a fact, known only to four chapters of the 
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Bible, and implicitly contradicted by the entire New 


‘Testament beside. The infallibility of Scripture he 


naturally declines to criticise seriously, simply citing 
several precepts of Jesus himself, which no priest or 
bishop pretends to enjoinor obey. As to the three creeds, 
he shows that the Athanasian has been repudiated by 
the American Church from the beginning, the Nicene 
made permissive, while the Apostles cannot by any 
possibility, since the days of Copernicus or Darwin, be 
understood in the ‘‘original sense” on which the bishops 
insist. 

On the whole, it would be difficult to find a more 
thorough-going statement than Mr. Usher’s, finer in 
spirit or loftier in tone, of the position of advanced 
thinkers in the Episcopal Church. If the reader is not 
wholly convinced that their attitude is a tenable one, 
at least until the Church in some official way accepts 
their plea, the writer wins our sympathy at every point, 
and makes us trust that his Church will see the wisdom 
of keeping within its ranks those who thus illustrate 
its higher ideals. Meantime our author is as sure as the 
bishops themselves that his Church has a great calling 
in the modern world. Despite ecclesiastical tyranny 
he believes that a ‘‘second great Reformation” is coming, 
in which a conservative body like the Episcopal has 
the leading réle to play. This is his reason for not with- 
drawing, and leaving his troubled church at rest. ‘‘To 
save the Church from the dead hand of the medieval 
past, to make it a great living power,—this is an adequate 
reason for remaining in the Church.’ ‘The unrest which 
this writer represents is so common a feature of modern 
Christianity that one such uncompromising statement 
as this helps to clear the air for all troubled thinkers. 
We await with interest the reception accorded to so 
serious an appeal. It cannot well be ignored. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Let us see that, whenever we have failed to be loving, 
we have also failed to be wise; that, whenever we have 
been blind to our neighbors’ interests, we have also been 
blind to our own; whenever we have hurt others, we 
have hurt ourselves much more.—Charles Kingsley. 


& 


We believe that obedience to duty is the way of life, 
and no one can do wrong without suffering. We believe 
in truthfulness, honesty of conduct, integrity of character, 
wise and generous giving, purity of thought and life. 
We believe that no real harm can befall the righteous in 
life or death.—C. F’. Dole. 

4 we 


I, too, weak, humble, and unknown, feeble of purpose 
and irresolute of good, have something to accomplish on 
earth—like the falling leaf, like the passing wind, like 
the drop of rain. ... I feel that I am free, though an 
infinite and invisible power overrules me.—Longjellow in 
Outre-Mer. ms 


There is a compelling power in man that gives him 
no real happiness, no peace, no satisfaction, unless he 
is living up to his highest. Anything less than this 
breeds dissatisfaction. In other words, he must pro- 
gress, must grow, must aspire, look onward and upward, 
if he would preserve himself from a tedious flatness. 
And, no matter how high he may climb, other heights 
will still tower above him, unfulfilled ideals will ever 
beckon him on.—William D. Litile. 
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Airs of Spring. 


BY CHARLOTTE PORTER. 


Airs of Spring! 
Sway and swing, 
Free and fling 
The scarce unfurled gree banners of the trees! 
Playful breeze! 
Toss and tease, 
Loose and seize 
The curling plumed white pennons of the clouds 
Now straying, and iow scampering in crowds 
Across the blue, 
Alive with you, 
Airs of Spring! 


Airs of Spring! 
Stir and sting, 
Will and wing 
Out to the light all joys in nian that flow 
Ere he know, 
Longings slow, 
Fires that glow 
And blossom suddenly in deeds of flame, 
Sure of their right to be, sure of their aim; 
Man’s might make new, 
More live than you, 
Airs of Spring! 


Che Pulpit. 


The Religion of Jesus.* 


BY REV. BURT ESTES HOWARD. 


By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.—JOHN xiii. 35. 


_ The long shadows, sloping eastward, tell of the declin- 
ing day. ‘The cooling breeze begins to blow in from the 
sea, and the dusty flowers that dot the Syrian fields lift 
their heads as the moist fingers of the wind caress them. 
In a quiet place without the city, where the rumble of 
traffic reaches the ear only as a confused murmur, a 
Galilean peasant has gathered about him a little com- 
pany of common folk, and is talking to them. He is 
speaking in the homely vernacular of the people, and they 
listen with wistful attention to the simple words that 
fall from his lips. There is no attempt at eloquence or 
florid rhetoric. As gently as a shepherd speaks to the 
lambs of his flock, this Galilean talks to the men and 
women who are clustered about him. 

It is a very ordinary lot of people who stand there,— 
just the common folk from the shop and the field and the 
bench and the fishing-net. The poor and the blind 
and the sick are there side by side with the troubled and 
the discouraged and the sinful; but, while he speaks to 
them, the narrow walls of their little lives push out into 
the infinite, and the cares that infest the day are for- 
gotten. He is talking about religion, a religion so simple 
that the wayfaring man, foolish though he may be, need 
not err therein. It is a religion of character, of what a 
man is in himself, rather than of what he believes,—a 
religion so broad that it makes a shrine of every loving 
heart, and life itself one mighty sacrament. Would any 
one hunger and thirst after such a religion? It is not 
far to seek. ‘There is no secret about it, known only to 
the initiated. ‘‘By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” Love 
one another. ‘That is all. And, as they listen to this 
new teaching, so different from that of the scribes to 
which they had been accustomed, the heart of the people 
is filled with a new joy: the love of this Galilean peasant 


*Delivered at the annual meeting of the American Unitarian Association, Boston, 
May 22. 
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which he pours out upon all alike seems to burn up 
every vestige of their meanness and their sin, and, when 
he has finished and quietly gone his way, the people 
return home with a strange spell upon them, and begin 
to live better lives. 

It is the fourteenth day of June, in the year 325. Be- 
fore a great building in the heart of Niczea, the second 
capital of Bithynia, is gathered a crowd of delegates to 
an important church council. A motley crowd it is, of 
all ages and tongues, each man shouting at the top of 
his voice, and enforcing his assertions by wild gesticula- 
tion. High above all others rise the shrill, piercing shrieks 
of a group of Egyptians, ‘‘brandishing their arguments 
like spears.’’ ‘There are between three and four hundred 
of these delegates, and with them is gathered a mighty 
company of laymen and those drawn by curiosity and 
by the howling babel of tongues. The doors of the build- 
ing fly open, and the bishops and presbyters and deacons 
pour into the great hall and arrange themselves with 
much confusion on the benches provided for them. In 
the centre of the room a small throne supports a copy 
of the Gospels. At the far end of the hall a golden 
chair of state gleams and glistens in magnificent splendor. 
Suddenly the wrangling and the noisy discussion gives 
place to a deep silence. There is a stir at the door. 
Gorgeously apparelled officers of court move slowly 
down the aisle. A torch, solemnly swung by a cursor, 
lifts the audience to its feet. In the hush of expectancy, 
oppressive in its breathless intensity, there comes a 
sound of heavy footsteps, and, like a Greek god, tower- 
ing of stature, strong-built, and handsome, the Emperor 
Constantine strides down the long hall, dazzling the eyes 
of the simple with his regal state. In his long black hair 
is fastened a crown of shining pearls, and his purple 
robe burns and glows with the flaming of precious stones 
as he moves majestically down the great aisle. Slowly 
he approaches the golden chair, and, as he seats himself 
upon it, the turmoil of debate, full of bitter invective 
and recrimination, belches forth. The emperor raises 
his hand for silence. He urges the council that they are 
Christian men and to conduct themselves accordingly. 
But the ecclesiastics are keyed to frenzy, and the fierce 
discussion breaks out with renewed passion. Two words 
are shouted back and forth across the aisle, words which 
form the hoarse battle-cry of the opposing factions: 
‘‘Homoousion!’’ ‘‘Homoiousion!’’ One party is yelling 
‘He is of the SAME substance!’”’ The other howls back: 
‘‘Nay, he is of LIKE substance!’ It is all about a little 
‘‘iota,’’ the least letter in the whole Greek alphahet. So 
the war of tongues rages. After six weeks of wrangling, 
there issues forth from this gathering of representatives 
a remarkable document, which is supposed to crystal- 
lize the true faith of the Christian Church. It reads as 
follows :— 

‘‘We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, maker 
of all things, visible and invisible. 

‘‘And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, be- 
gotten of the Father, the only begotten, 7.¢., of the very 
essence of the Father, God of God, and Light of Light, 
very God of very God, begotten, not made, being of one 
substance of the Father; by whom all things were made 
in heaven or on earth; who, for us men, and for our 
salvation, came down and was incarnate and was made 
man; he suffered and the third day he rose again, as- 
cended into heaven; from thence he shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead. 

‘‘And in the Holy Ghost. 

‘‘And those who say: there was a time when he was 
not before he was made; and: he was made out of 
nothing, or out of another substance or thing, or that 
the Son of God is created or changeable or alterable; 
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they are condemned by the holy catholic and apostolic 
church.” 

Then these bishops and elders and deacons went home, 
and, using this Nicene Creed as a test of discipleship, 
they persecuted all who could not or would not accept 
it—to the glory of God! From that day to this the 
stress in religion has been shifted from the life to be 
lived and laid upon the creed to be believed. From 
that day to this there have been two definitions of 
discipleship,—the definition of Christianity and the defini- 
tion of Jesus,—and the two touch at no single point. 
‘‘When one reads the creed that was given by Jesus 
and the creeds that have been made by Christians, 
he cannot fail to detect an immense difference, and it 
does not matter whether he select the Nicene Creed 
or the Westminster Confession.”” Were the Athanasian 
Creed and the simple statement of the Master printed 
in parallel columns, it would be hard to believe that both 
were intended to serve the same end, to be a basis of 
fellowship. He who accepts the creeds may be an 
adherent of Christ, but only the man who loves is a 
disciple of Jesus,—and the two are not the same. 

‘By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one to another.”? Jesus arrived at his 
conception of love as the one thing at the heart of re- 
ligion, after a process of growth and study. Brought 
up in the knowledge and observance of the thousand 
rules and regulations that had fastened themselves like 
barnacles to.the tables of the law, he had gradually 
emancipated himself from them, and had come to consider 
only the substance of the Ten Commandments as of 
worth and weight. Later his position has changed. 
He has reduced the Ten Commandments to two. ‘‘A 
certain lawyer asked him a question, tempting him: 
Teacher, which is the great commandment of the Law? | 
And he said unto him: Thou shalt love the Lord, thy 
God, with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind. This is the first and great commandment. 
And a second like unto it is this, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments 
hangeth the whole law and the prophets.’ ‘This was 
a decided advance beyond the old ecclesiastical régime, 
with its multiform requirements and its intricate net- 
work of outside observances, and, had Jesus stopped 
there, he would have made a mighty contribution to the 
freeing of men from the thraldom of legalism. But, 
as he thought the thing over in his own mind, as he 
sifted and weighed the various symbols and rites and 
theories, he came to a conclusion which sets aside the 
whole system of ceremonial and theology which men 
had drawn about the religious idea. Even the twofold 
requirement of love to God and love to men seems too 
complex for Jesus, so we find him, at the last, eliminating - 
the one element which has always been regarded -by 
men everywhere as absolutely essential to any religion 
at all, and simplifying his creed until it contained a 
single, wonderfully explicit article: ‘This is my com- 
mandment, that ye love one another.” ‘‘ By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another.” There is nothing about love to God 
in it. There is no demand that men should pour out 
their affections on the unseen Deity. That matter 
would take care of itself. Love one another. ‘That 
was all there was to it. Love one another. That 
seemed to cover the whole field of human relationships. 
It is very clear and very simple—until one tries to live 
up to it. 

There is something sublime in the courage of Jesus, 
as he stands there in the midst of the ritualists and 
doctors and Schoolmen and casuists of his time, and 
dares to risk his religion to a single proposition. He 
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sent his followers into the world with the simplest test 
that men ever assumed in order to determine their 
fellowship. ‘ By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another.” Nothing more 
—and nothing less. .There is no catechizing of a man to 
find out what he believes concerning certain dogmas. 
Jesus did not seem to have much patience with the scribes 
and Pharisees, with the legalists and formalists of the 
Church of his day. A religious man, to his way of think- 
ing, was one who loved his fellow-men. It made little 
difference what his creed was, or his theological views. 
These things do not affect a man’s life very much. But 
a man cannot love deeply without having it run up 
through every fibre of his character and flow out through 
every action. It is practically impossible to get men to 
think alike with reference to things that none of us know 
very much about, where ignorance is supplemented by 
imagination and desire. But men can all love pretty 
much alike. The language of the heart is one language the 
world over, and it does not require much mental capital to 
understand it. When Jesus, .then, based his religion on 
love, he changed the whole scheme of religious association, 
he broke down the theological partitions that separate 
men, tore away the division fences of dogma that run 
between the creeds, and gave men a bond of unity that 
goes down deep into human life. Religion? Love. 
It is just as simple as that. 

But even the apostles could not grasp the simplicity 
of Jesus’ gospel. They must needs mix it up with their 
old notions of sectarianism and warp it to their petty 
philosophies. Perhaps it is not strange that men who 
had inherited so much prejudice and who had such a 
narrow outlook upon life could not see a thing that was 
made so plain to them. ‘The world seems to prefer 
mystery to simplicity. There is something alluring 
about the inscrutable. We are all prone to discount 
what we can understand, and to go wandering after 
the occult. We want a leader who can mystify us with 
miracles and incantations and signs. Religion is accepta- 
ble only when it masquerades in priestly superstitions 
and speaks in mumbling formulas out of some holy 
place or through the pages of some sacred book. We 
hunt diligently for religion everywhere but in our own 
hearts. The man who gives himself to this or to that 
form of worship, to this or to that institution, or to 
this or that creed, may be religious, but he is religious, 
not because he gives himself to these.things, but, accord- 
ing to Jesus, because he loves. Wherever a man loves, 
be he Jew or Gentile, Mohammedan or Buddhist, or a 
pagan without the pale of all the creeds, he is a disciple 
of Jesus, the lover of men. 

What a strange, mixed-up affair men have made of 
religion! What began as a way of life became a scheme 
of salvation. And because we have been wont to identify 
religion with rites and ceremonies and sacraments, 
with these outside things that touch the inner life so 
slightly, this definition of Jesus appears inadequate 
and altogether too simple. There is not enough of the 
smoke of the altar and the thunder tones of the Terrible 
One in it, not enough of Westminster Abbey and the 
Council in the Jerusalem Chamber. It is full of the open 
air of the hills and the breath of the sea and the 
freedom of children. It lifts a man’s soul out of the 
feverish arena where he has been wrestling with words 
and phrases, with dogmas and doctrines, and says to him: 
‘‘Never mind about those things. If you want to be a 
religious man, if you want to be a righteotts man, the 
thing for you to do is to become a loving man. Do 
not worry over atonements and penalties and things of 
that sort. Just love one another. There is nothing 
better or higher than that.” 
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_ Jesus was talking about love, not sentiment. There 
is a vast difference between the two. Love is far deeper 
than sentiment. It gets down into the roots of life, 
below the passions and emotions. It is a. constant 
quality that does not need to be called forth by any 
lovable traits in the object toward which it is directed. 
It is not dependent on anything outside itself. Do 
you think that Jesus loved his disciples because they 
were more attractive than other men, that crude, wrang- 
ling, ignorant crowd, with their petty and mistaken 
notions and their poor little ambitions that did not 
reach beyond a place in the little municipal triumph 
that they supposed Jesus had come to set up in the 
world? Do you think that he loved them because of 
anything he could see in them? The love of Jesus, 
any teal love, is part of a man’s being. The sun shines 
because its heart is afire. I do not need to bring my 
match and my bit of kindling whenever I want the 
sun to light and warm my garden. It beams and glows 
and pours out its splendor upon the earth until there is 
not room enough to receive it, and it runs over the 
edges and drips off into boundless space: not because 
my few roses have roused its sleeping soul, but because 
it can’t help shining, sunshine is the very utterance 
of the sun’s being. That is the way with love. It 
needs nothing to kindle it. It is spontaneous. It 
rays out of the heart like the sunshine, and falls on the 
evil and on the good alike. It is large-heartedness,— 
that is the word,—a heart big enough to see the divine 
possibility in every poor waif that struggles along in 
the sodden haunts of wretchedness and woe, big enough 
to get under it and help it up. 

Love idealizes its object. That is the ground of a 
man’s faith and courage. Love dreams dreams, then sets 
about making the dreams come true. That was the 
inspiration of Jesus. He was keenly sensitive to the 
wickedness and depravity and hypocrisy of the people 
all about him. No stain on the souls of men escaped 
his notice. But he had a supreme faith in manhood 
and a vision. Over and above every poor, soiled frag- 
ment he saw the thing it might be, the clean, white soul 
it might become. In the tattered bits of broken man- 
hood and womanhood he saw the prophecy of a divine 
wholeness that they were meant to have, and his love 
set itself to work aid bent under the world’s burden, 
that the wounded, staggering feet of the miserable and 
sad might struggle upward toward the perfect. It was 
because he loved that he suffered. Love never faileth. 
It hopeth all things, believeth all things, endureth all 
things. 

No man can be truly religious, religious after the 
fashion of Jesus, and grow careless of the world’s misery. 
No man can go down into the deeps of life, and try to 
bear its stripes and be anything less than a disciple of 
Jesus, though he may never so much as have heard of 
him. ‘The organized religions of men may not acknowl- 
edge him, but he bears branded on his body the marks 
of Jesus. I sometimes think that there is nothing so 
dreadful as the indifference of fashionable people to the 
cry of the outcast and uttermost. The social world 
goes on with its eating and drinking, its bridge-whist 
and its pitiful and puttering inanities, while the souls and 
bodies of its brethren and sisters rot in the slums, and 
no man careth for them. It parades up and down the 
aisles of our churches, and kneels with much display 
before the altar, and thinks to have ‘‘done its religion,”’ 
while its ears are deaf to the dropping of tears, and its 
soul hard to the breaking of hearts. It chants its creed 
and recites its prayers, and goes away with much com- 
placency, deeming that it has done God’s service; but 
it hears not the voice that comes cutting through the 
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atmosphere. of pretence and hypocrisy: ‘‘I was an 
hungered, and ye gave me no meat; naked, and ye clothed 
me not. I was athirst, and ye gave me no drink; sick, 
and in prison, and ye visited me not... . Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of 
these least, ye did it not unto me.”’ 


Said Christ our Lord, ‘‘I will go and see 

How the men, my brethren, believe in me.” 

So he passed not again through the gates of birth, 
But made himself known to the children of earth. 


Then said the chief priests and rulers and kings, 
“Behold, now, the Giver of all good things; 

Go to, let us welcome with pomp and state 

Him who alone is mighty and great.” 


With carpets of gold the ground they spread 
Wherever the Son of Man should tread, 

And in palace chambers lofty and rare 

They lodged him, and served him with kingly fare. 


Great organs surged through arches dim 
Their jubilant floods in praise of him; 

And in church and palace and judgment hall 
He saw his image high over all. 


But still wherever his footsteps led 

The Lord in sorrow bent down his head, 

And from under the heavy foundation-stones, 
The son of Mary heard bitter groans. 


And in church and palace and judgment hall 
He marked great fissures that rent the wall, 
And opened wider and yet more wide 

As the living foundation heaved and sighed. 


“Have ye founded your thrones and altars, then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men ? 

And think ye that building shall endure, 

Which shelters the noble and crushes the poor? 


“With gates of silver and bars of gold 

Ye have fenced my sheep from their Father’s fold; 
I have heard the dropping of their tears 

In heaven these eighteen hundred years.” 


““O Lord and Master, not ours the guilt, 
We build but as our fathers built; 
Behold thine images, how they stand 
Sovereign and sole through all the land. 


“Our task is hard,—with sword and flame 
To hold thine earth forever the same, 
And with sharp crook of steel to keep 
Still, as thou leftest them, thy sheep,” 


Then Christ sought out an artisan, 

A low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 
And a motherless girl, whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin. 


These he set in the midst of them, 

And, as they drew back their garment’s hem, 
For fear of defilement, ‘‘I,o, here,” said he, 
“The images ye have made of me!” 


Religion has been too largely confined to energy that 
runs in vertical lines. It has been regarded as some- 
thing that has to do with God and the individual. But 
Jesus took these vertical lines and bent them till they 
ran horizontally, and made religion something that 
takes place between the individual and his fellow-men. 
Jesus did not seem to care much for sacraments, but 
ie service. He was not careful for litanies, but for 
ife. 

A writer in a recent number of the Hibbert Journal 
raised the question whether it is not time to abandon 
Christianity, and substitute something else in its place. 
I do not know but that the plan is a good one. We 
do not need Christianity any more. It cannot meet 
the wants of the present day. For ages Christ has been 
preached, and Jesus has been lost sight of, For ages 
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men have come to our theological masters and said, 
like the Greeks of old, ‘‘Sirs, we would see Jesus,’ and 
instead of the simple Galilean they have paraded their 
metaphysical Christ, their dogmatic lay figure in place 
of the living lover of men. It is not the Christ that men 
want to see, nor any fictitious system builded thereon, 
but they would see the Man Jesus, and join the ranks 
of the great-hearted. Give men the vision they ask for,— 
the vision of a great, sympathetic human heart, on 
fire with love and quivering with life, the vision of one 
whose aim and agony of effort were to make the world 
better, and who believed steadfastly in human possibility ; 
give men a glimpse of the most winsome personality that 
ever walked the dusty highways of our common life, 
let them see him stripped of the ecclesiastical millinery 
in which he has been for so long paraded before the world, 
and released from the fetters in which theology has so 
long shackled him, and men will crowd after him, for 
he will stand to them as a mighty inspiration and a never- 
failing hope. Yes, let us have something in the place 
of Christianity. I would suggest the simple religion 
of Jesus,—‘‘By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Uniti or Unitarit. 


I have received an interesting letter from one of the 
Ladies’ Alliances which contains the suggestions below :— 


In writing a paper for the Alliance, I learned that after 
Sigismund II., Poland’s heroic sovereign (Unitarian), had 
granted his charter, ‘‘giving religious freedom to Protes- 
tant and Catholic alike throughout the United Kingdom 
of Poland,’’ Faustus Socinus, who had found refuge in 
Poland, then harmonized the differing religious sects, 
and formed a union, called United or Unitarian. 

This pledged union was later forgotten in the bitternes 
of their religious wars, under Sigismund ITI., the cardinal 
and Jesuit. 

Was that the origin of our name ‘‘ Unitarian”? 

If the motto on the Unitarian banner is ‘‘Unity in 
Diversity,’’ and we are ‘‘the composite” of differing re- 
ligious sects, why is it not best to let Unitarians know 
and appreciate it ? 

It would seem a happy thought to take away with us 
from the anniversary meetings. 

In 1868 Dr. Henry W. Bellows said, ‘‘We hold our 
name in trust, to be given up when necessity demands 
ite? 

If there is a ‘‘world’s church” in process, as some of 
our modern prophets foretell, we need not relinquish the 
motto if it is on our banner, happily applicable for all 
time. : ; 


This suggestion comes very appropriately for Anni- 
versary Week. The truth is that at the Synod of Thorde, 
in the year 1565, the various ‘‘Reformed” bodies of 
Hungary united and gave, each to each, the same privi- 
leges. They were known as Uniti or Unitarii. For va- 
Tious reasons, easily guessed, the Calvinists, when they 
came into power, withdrew from the pact. The Lutherans, 
in their turn, withdrew. ‘Those who were left were still 
Hae or Umtarians, though nobody would unite with 
them. 

The word Unitarius does not appear in the Lexicons 
before that time. Epwarp E. Hae. 
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Boston (fourth) International Congress of Religious Liberals 


TO BE HELD IN BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A., SEPTEMBER 22 TO 27, 1907 


Purpose: “To open communication with those in all lands who are striving TO UNITE PURE RELIGION AND PERFECT LIBERTY, and to 
increase fellowship and co-operation among them.” 


Issued as a Supplement of the Christian Register, Universalist Leader, and the Inquirer and Christian Life of London 


Also at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The International Council of Uni- 
tarian and other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers was organized 
at Boston, U.S. A., on May 25, 1900. 


The International Council seeks to bring 
into closer union for exchange of ideas, mu- 
tual service, and the promotion of their 
common aims, the historic liberal churches, 
the liberal elements in all churches, the scat- 
tered liberal congregations and isolated 
workers for religious freedom and progress 
in many lands. 

It aims to be a source of encouragenient 
and strength to them in their struggles against 
dogmatic intolerance and ecclesiastical tyr- 
anny. 

It cultivates large and fraternal relations 
with the great liberal movements in religion 
now going on under various names and aus- 
pices throughout the world. 

To promote these ends it holds a biennial 
Congress in some acknowledged seat of 
religious enlightenment and freedom, the 
general arrangements for which are intrusted 
to the liberal bodies and communities 
which have extended the invitation. Such 
Congresses have been held in London, 
Amsterdam, and Geneva, attended by from 
500 to 1,000 members, representing 15 na- 
tionalities and 24 religious fellowships. 

The Executive Committee consists at 
present of the following persons :— 

Prof. G. Boros, D.D., Kolosvar, Hungary. 

Rev. W. CopELAND Bowre, London, Eng- 
land. 

Prof. J. Estuin CarPENTER, D.D., Oxford, 

England. 

Rev. Samus A. Exio’, D.D., Boston, U.S.A. 

Prof. B. D. Ezrpmans, D.D., Leiden, Hol- 
land. 

Rey. P. H. HucEennoitz, Jr., Amsterdam, 

Holland. 

Prof. E. Monret, D.D., Geneva, Switzerland. 

Prof. H. Oort, D.D., Leiden, Holland. 

Prof, OTTO PFLEIDERER, D.D., Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

Prof. JEAN R&vILLE, D.D., Paris, France. 

Rev. G. SCHOENHOLZER, Ziirich, Switzerland. 

Rev CHarLES W. WENDTE, Boston, U.S.A. 

For the years 1905-07 Prof. E. Montet is 
president and Rev. Charles W. Wendte the 
general secretary of the Council. The secre- 
tary’s address is 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


BOSTON INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 
1907. 
Freedom is re-created year by year; 


In hearts wide open on the Godward side. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


President . SAMUEL A. Exiot, D.D. 
Secretary CHARLES W. WENDTE 
Treasurer GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH 


GEorRGE A. Gorpbon, D.D. PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 
President FRANKLIN C. SOUTHWORTH. FREDERICK A. BISBEE, D.D. 
Epwin D. MEap. 


“The more international friendship rises to the sense of human brotherhood, the more 
it feels how much better is peace than strife and love than hatred, the wider will it extend 
the range of its benevolent influences.”—Ambassador James Bryce, 


The Fourth International Congress of Religious Liberals will be held in 
Boston, the city in which this movement for the federation of religious lib- 
erals originated, on Sept. 22 to 27, 1907. Itis intended to make this gather- 
ing a notable occasion in the annals of religious thought and fellowship. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all who are in sympathy with the 
general purposes of the Congress. No assent to any formal dogma or adhesion 
to any particular Church is requred for membership. All who desire to in- 
crease religious enlightenment, freedom, and tolerance, and to make the 
world better, are cordially invited to participate. 

There would seem to be especial fitness in the assembling of the Congress 
in Boston, the city in which the International Council itself was born, seven 
years ago, a community prominently identified with religious freedom and 
social reform, the home of Dr. William Ellery Channing, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and Theodore Parker, Hosea Ballou, John Greenleaf Whittier, and 
Phillips Brooks. 

The spiritual descendants of these and other eminent representatives of 
liberal Christian faith are numerous and influential in the religious and public 
life of Boston. Harvard University, Tufts, and other colleges spread the 
light of science and the humanities among its citizens. Several liberal fel- 
lowships—the Unitarians, Universalists, Liberal Friends, the Christian Con- 
nection, the Free Religious Association, the Congress of Religion, New York 
State Conference of Religion, as well as independent, broad-minded men in all 
the sects—unite in extending this invitation and in welcoming our guests. 

An interesting programme is in preparation, including many speakers from 
foreign lands,—scholars, thinkers, and orators of ability and reputation,— 
who will deliver addresses on themes of pre-eminent interest to liberal minds. 
The years which have elapsed since our last, or Geneva, Congress have not 
only witnessed deplorable exhibitions of reactionary intolerance, but remark- 
able manifestations also of religious independence and progress, brave and 
successful resistance to hierarchical pretension and the emancipation of com- 
munities and peoples from erroneous dogmas and priestly misrule. These 


Mass., U.S.A. 


will furnish fruitful themes for the speakers we are to listen to. 
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PRINCIPAL J. ESTLIN CARPENTER 
President of the First (London) International 
Congress 


ENTERTAINMENT AND HOSPITALITY. 


To all delegates from foreign countries who 
give previous notice, the hospitality of the 
Boston Committee during the days of the Con- 
gress (September 21-27) is freely extended. 

All excursions and social gatherings of 
the Congress (including the banquet) will 
also be free of cost to delegates from abroad 
who shall enroll themselves as meimbers, 
paying the Congress fee of one dollar. 

The Hotel Bellevue, 23 Beacon Street, 
next door to the Unitarian Building, the 
headquarters of the Congress, is recom- 
mended. Meals a la carte. 

Close by are Young’s and the Parker 
House, also hotels of the first rank. Meals 
a la carte. The Hotel Gommonwealth (less 
expensive). Other hotels and lodgings will 
be recommended, and information given 
by addressing the Committee at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


Pror. Dr. H. OoRT 
President of the Second (Amsterdam) Inter- 
national Congress 
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It is believed that the influences radiating from this Congress will ad- 
vance at home and abroad the interests of ‘‘pure religion held in the spirit 
of perfect liberty,’ encourage and inspire our fellow-workers for religious 


truth and progress in all lands, and promote that federation of religious lib- 


erals throughout the world which is the aim of the Council. 

On the last page of this circular will be found an outline of the work and 
recreation of the Congress, so far as we are able at present to announce it. 
Later additions to the list of delegates and speakers will be duly made public. 

Our committee cherishes the hope that many of those to whom this 
Bulletin is addressed may be in sympathy with its aims and endeavors, and 
may be able to participate in the coming Congress in Boston. 

Should they come in their private capacity, they will be most welcome. 
If they come as the delegates of a church or other religious fellowship, they 
will be still more so. In the latter case we ask them not to fail in bringing 
some official credential of their appointment. 

If they cannot attend in person, they may yet greatly encourage and aid 
our efforts to federate the religious liberals of this and other countries by 
enrolling themselves as members of the Boston Congress, and sending us a 
written expression of their personal sympathy with its purposes, and, if pos- 
sible, the good will also of the church or association they represent. 
| Application for membership may be made at any time to the Secretary, 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., enclosing 
‘the Congress fee of one dollar. Membership entitles one to participation 
in the Congress and admission to all its meetings, including the reception to 


delegates. For the banquet and excursions special tickets must be obtained. 
Towards delegates from foreign countries a large hospitality will be 
exercised. 


It is manifestly too early to know definitely the number and names of the 
delegates from foreign countries we shall have the privilege of entertaining at 
the Congress. A journey to America is a more formidable matter than a trip 
to Amsterdam or Geneva, and requires greater deliberation. But from in- 
formation already received we may count on a delegation of at least 100 
persons from Great Britain. A special fund has been created in that country 
with which to aid clergymen in the payment of steamship fares. The travel 
arrangements are in the hands of Thomas Cook & Son, who have issued a 
booklet giving detailed information respecting the reduced fares secured on 
various Atlantic steamship lines, dates of sailing, etc. 

Among the eminent British speakers whom we may hope to hear at the 
Boston meetings are Rev. John Hunter, pastor Trinity Congregational Church, 
Glasgow; Rev. W. C. Bowie, secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association; Rev. C. J. Street of Sheffield; Rev. W. G. Tarrant, Rev. V. D. 
Davis, editor of the Inquirer, London; Rev. A. Webster of Aberdeen. 

From Holland will come a strong delegation of modern theologians, includ- 
ing Profs. B. D. Eerdmans and H. J. Groenewegen of the University of Leiden, 
Prof. Meyboom of the University of Groningen, Rev. F. C. Fleischer, Rev. 
P. H. Hugenholtz, and other representatives of the Dutch Reformed, Baptist, 
Remonstrant, and other churches. 

From Germany we are able to announce the coming of Prof. Otto Pfleiderer 
of the University of Berlin, Prof. Martin Rade of Marburg University, Rev. 
Max Fischer of Berlin, and others. Prof. R. Eucken of Jena will send an 
important paper. 

From Switzerland will come Prof. E. Montet, dean of the Theological 
Faculty of the University of Geneva and president of our International Coun- 
cil, together with Rev. E. Rochat, pastor in Geneva, Rev. G. Schoenholzer 
of Ztirich, and Rev. L. Ragaz, minister at the Cathedral of Basel. We hope 
also for the presence of Rev. L. Maystre, president of the Synod. 

From Florence, Italy, will come the pastor of the French-Italian Evangeli- 
cal Church, Rev. Tony André. 

France sends us Prof. Bonet-Maury of the University of Paris, Prof. Jean 
Réville of the College of France and editor of the Review of Religious History, 
Abbé A. Houtin, and we hope also Prof. Paul Sabatier and Rev. Charles 
Wagner of Paris, author and preacher, whose addresses were an imprtant 
feature of our third congress in Geneva. 

From Hungary we expect to welcome Prof. Dr. G. Boros, head of the Unita- 
rian College at Kolozsvar, Transylvania, and Rev. N. Jozan of Budapest. 

From Austria we are to receive a message through Prof. T. G. Masaryk 
of the University of Prague. 

Sweden sends us Prof. F. O. Lindberg of Gotheborg; Denmark, Mr. Theo. 
Berg of Copenhagen, editor of Lys over Landet. From other European coun- 
tries and from Australia, India, Japan, we hope to welcome representatives 
of liberal religious faith. 
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Pror. Dr. E. MONTET 
President of the Third (Geneva) International 
Congress 


of the 
Boston International Congress 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 


The following distinguished leaders in the 
religious, educational, industrial, and civic 
life of the United States have accepted the 
invitation of the committee to act as honor- 
ary vice-presidents of the Congress. They 
represent all parts of the country, many 
different religious fellowships, many differ- 
ent organizations for social reform and 
public righteousness. While not all of these 
friends will be able to attend the meeting, 


its purpose has their sympathy and good | 


will. 

Rev. Lyman ABBoTT, D.D., editor of the 
Outlook, New York. 

Rev. JoHN CoLEMAN Apams, D.D., minis- 
ter Universalist Church, Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. FELIx ADLER, Ethical Culture Society, 
New York. 

Mrs. Lours Acassiz, Cambridge, Mass. 

Pres. EDwIn A. ALDERMAN, president of the 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 


President James H. Baxer, president of | 
the University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. | 
editor of the | 


Rev. GEORGE BATCHELOR, 
Christian Register, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. HENRY W. BELLOWS, Boston, Mass. 

Hon. Henry N. BLAKE, Helena, Mont. 


Rev. Amory H. Braprorp, D.D., president | 


of the American Missionary Association, 
Montclair, N.J. 

SAMUEL BOWLES, Esq., editor of the Re- 
publican, Springfield, Mass. 

Hon. Wimiitam E. CHANDLER, ex-United 
States Senator from New Hampshire. 

SAMUEL L. CLEMENS, Esq., author, New York. 

Rev. ROBERT COLLYER, senior pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah, New York. 

Gen. SELDEN Connor, ex-Governor of Maine. 

Francis CuTTInGc, Esq., Oakland, Cal. 

Hon. W. Murray CRANE, United States 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Hon. Horace Davis, former member of 
Congress, ex-president of the University 
of California. 


| Rev. FRANK O, Hau, minister of the Church 


| CaarLEes L. Hutcurnson, Esq., Chicago, Ill. 
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Prof. SamMuEL C. DERBy, ex-president of 
the University of Ohio. 

Hon, Wint1am L. DovucLas, ex-Governor 
of Massachusetts. 

Hon. EsBen S. Draper, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. 

President CHARLES W. ELIoT, president of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. EpwarD W. EMERSON, Concord, Mass. 

President W. H. P. Faunce, president of 
Brown University, Providence, R.I. 

JouN FRETWELL, Esq., Boston. 

Principal Hrnry B. FRIsseLL, principal 
of Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 

Horace Howarp FurNEsS, Esq., author, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

Hon. JAMES R. GarFIELD, U. S. Secretary of 
the Interior, Washington, D.C. / 

Hon. Paris Grsson, ex-United States Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

RiIcHARD WATSON GILDER, Esq., editor of 
the Century Magazine, New York. 

President DANIEL C. GILMAN, president of 
Carnegie Institute, Baltimore, Md. 

Gen. A. W. GREELEY, United States Army. 

Mrs. FREDERICK T. GREENHALGE, Lowell, 
Mass. 

Hon. Curtis GuiLp, Jr., Governor of Massa- | 
chusetts. 

President ALMON GUNNISON, president of 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N.Y. 
Hon, WALLACE HackETT, Portsmouth, N.H. 

Mrs. C. B. HackieEy, Tarrytown, N.Y. 
Rev. EpwarpD EVERETT Haz, D.D., Chap- 
lain of the United States Senate. 


of the Divine Paternity, New York. 
President G. STANLEY HaL., president of 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
President FREDERICK W. HaAmILTon, presi- 
dent of Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 
President GEORGE Harris, president of 
Amherst College. 
Henry I,. Hiccrnson, Esq., Boston, Mass. 
Col. THomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Dr. Emu, G. Hirscu, 
Sinai, Chicago, Ill. 
Gen. OLIvER O. Howarp, Major-General 

United States Army, retired. 
Mrs. JuLIA WarD Howe, Boston, Mass. 
Hon. CuHarLES E. HucuHes, Governor of 
New York. 


Rabbi of Temple 


President WiLLIAM DEWITT HyDE, presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

Hon. Joun P. Irtsu, Oakland, Cal. 

Rev. CHas. E. JEFFERSON, D.D., pastor of 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 

Pres, RicHARD H. Jesse, president of the 
University of Missouri, Columbus, Mo. 
Rev. JENKIN LiLoyp Jones, Abraham) 

Lincoln Centre, Chicago, Ill. 
President Davip STarR JORDAN, president | 
of Teland Stanford Jr. University, Palo 
Alto, Cal. 
Hon. Wi.i1am W. Justice, Philadelphia. 
Mrs, Henry P. KippeEr, Boston. 
Hon. H1rAmM KNOWLES, Missoula, Mont. 
Hon. Marcus P. KNow ‘Ton, Chief Justice | 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 
Hon. Henry W. LAWRENCE, Salt Lake City. | 
Henry C. LEA, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hon. JoHN D. Lonc, former Governor of 
Massachusetts and ex-Secretary of the 
Navy. 
Miss ALICE M. LONGFELLOW, Cambridge. 
Hon. Wi11am CaLEB LorING, Justice of 


the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 
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Miss Emma C. Low, president of the National 
Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Rev. CLay MAcauLEy, Boston, Mass. 

St. Craik McKeiway, Esq., editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

Prof. GkorGE F. Moore, D.D., Theological 
Faculty, Harvard University. 

Hon. Tuomas J. Morris, United States 
Circuit Judge, Baltimore, Md. 

Hon, JamMES M. Morton, Justice of the 
Supreine Court of Massachusetts. 

Rev. Pompe M. Moxom, D.D., minister of the 
South Congregational Church, Springfield. 

Rev. THEODORE T. MuncErR, D.D., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Prof. CHARLES E. NorTON, professor emeritus 
in Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Hon. THomas W. PALMER, ex-United States 
Senator from Michigan. 

Hon. GEORGE C. PERKINS, 
Senator from California. 

President HENRY S. PRITCHETT, president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Hon. Frank S Rosy, judge of the Appellate 
Court of Indiana. 

Jacop H. Scuirr, Esq., New York, N.Y. 

Prof. NATHANIEL ScHMIDT, professor of 
Semitic Languages and Literature, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

President Jacop G. ScHURMAN, president 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

President IL. CLARK SEELYE, president of 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass 

President Wittiam F. Stocum,, president 
of Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Col. 

ALBERT K. SMILEY, Esq., Lake Mohonk, N.Y. 

Hon. GoL_pwin Situ, Toronto, Canada. 

EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, Esq., New 
York, N.Y. 

Hon. Oscar S. STRAUSS, United States Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor, Wash- | 
ington, D.C. 

Rev. JostaH STRONG, D.D., president of the 
Anierican Institute of Social Service, New 
York. 

Rev. J. J. SUMMERBELL, D.D., Dayton, Ohio. 

President JosEPH SwaIn, president of 
Swarthmore College, Pa., 

Hon. Wii11aM H. Tart, United States Sec- 
retary of War, Washington, D.C. 

President James B. TayLor, president of 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

President CHarLes F. THWwING, president 
of Western Reserve University, Cleve-~ 
land, Ohio. 

Dr. BENJAMIN F, TRUEBLOOD, secretary of 
the American Peace Society, Boston. 

President CHARLES R. Van Hiss, president 
of the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


United States 


Judge REUBEN E. WALKER, Justice of the 


Supreme Court of New Hampshire. 

Hon. WILLIAM D. WASHBURN, ex-United 
States Senator from Minnesota. 

Rev. JoHn B. WESTON, president Christian 
Biblical Institute, New York. 


| President BENJAMIN I. WHEELER, president 


of the University of California, Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Hon. ALFRED T. WHITE, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dr. James M. WuirTon, president New York 
State Conference of Religion. 

HeNry W. WILBUR, general secretary 
Friends’ General Conference, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Hon. WILLARD A. WHITE, Boise, Idaho. 

Mrs. RoGER WotcotTT, Milton, Mass. 

Hon. Carrot D. WricHtT, president of 
Clark College, Worcester, Mass, 
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Rev. SAMUEL A. ExioT, D.D. 
President of the Fourth (Boston) Inter- 
national Congress 


Provisional Programme of the Boston 
(Fourth) International Congress of 
Religious Liberals 
September 22-27, 1907 

The headquarters of the Congress will 


be at the American Unitarian Association | 


Building, 25 Beacon Street. Delegates are 
requested to report and enroll themselves, 
leave their credentials and addresses, secure 
memibership, excursion, banquet, and other 
necessary cards, and obtain information 
as to homes, hotels, nieetings, etc. The 
headquarters will be open from 8 a.m. to 
10 P.M. during the days of the Congress. 
Committees will 
guests from out of the city and extend them 
any courtesies in their power. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 

A.M. Preaching Services in different city 
and suburban pulpits by visiting delegates. 

4 P.M. Organ Concert at the First 
Church (1630). 

Excursions and drives in and about Bos- 
ton will probably be arranged for, with visits 
to some of the places of historic interest. 

8 pM. Opening of the INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS at Symphony Hall. 

Public meeting. Organ and chorus choir. 
Addresses by prominent delegates on ‘The 


Greeting and Message of the Congress of | 
1. Glory to God in the | 


Religious Liberals.” 
Highest! 2. Peace on Earth! 
to Men. 
MonpDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 

Morning Prayer in King’s Chapel 


3. Good will 


9 AM. 
(1686). 
IO A.M.-12.30 P.M. 


Tremont Temple. 


Session of the National Conference of Unita- | 


rian and Other Christian Churches. Reports 
by the officers of the Conference and ad- 
dresses by President Charles W. Eliot, and 
Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon. 

N.B.—It is the custom of this Conference 
to hold every second year a convention 
extending over several days. On this 


be present to welcome) 


| delegates to Concord, Mass. 


| Hotel Somerset. 
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occasion, however, it will occupy but one 
day, devoting the remaining tine to the 


International Congress of Religious Liberals. 
It cordially invites its guests from abroad 


to attend the sessions of the Conference. 
As it is intended to give these an inter- 
denominational character, they should be 
of especial interest to Europeans. 

2-4.30 P.M. Continued session of the 
National Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches. Addresses by Rev. 
W. W. Fenn, Dean of the Harvard Divinity 


| School, Rev. Marion D. Shutter of Minne- 


apolis and others. 

2-6 P.M. Excursion of the International 
(home and 
burial place of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Na- 


| thaniel Hawthorne, Bronson Alcott, Tho- 


reau, and other liberal thinkers). 

8 pM. Reception tendered the INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS and NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE delegates by their Boston hosts at the 
Brief introductions of del- 
egates and addresses, Music. Refreshments. 
Admission by membership card. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24. 
9 aM. Morning Prayer in King’s Chapel. 
10 A.M,-12.30 P.M. Tremont Temple. 


| First session of the INTERNATIONAL CON- 


GRESS. President’s address. Secretary’s re- 
port. Reports from delegates. 

2-4.30 P.M. ‘Tremont Temple. Second 
session of the INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 
Addresses and papers. 

3.30-5. P.M. Department meetings. 

8 p.m. Arlington Street Church (1730). 
Religious service. Sermon before the In- 
TERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF RELIGIOUS LIB- 
ERALS, by Rev. John Hunter, D.D., pastor 
of ‘frinity Congregational Church of Glas- 
gow, Scotland. Other visiting clergymen 
will participate in the services. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 

9 A.M. Morning Prayer in King’s Chapel. 

IO A.M.-12.30 P.M. Tremont Temple. 
Third session of the INTERNATIONAL CON- 
Gress. Addresses and papers. 

2.30 P.M. Reception of the INTERNa- 
TIONAL CONGRESS at the Massachusetts 
State House, Boston, by the Governor of 
Massachusetts. 

3.30-5 P.M. Department meetings. 

8 p.m. Old South (Third) Church (1669) 
and Second Church (1649). Fourth ses- 
sion of the INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. Ad- 
dresses and papers. 


‘THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 
Cambridge Day, 
9 A.M. Morning Prayer in King’s Chapel. 
IO A.M.-12.30 P.M. Sanders Theatre, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge. Fifth and final 
session of the INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 
Welcome by President Charles W. Eliot 


and Prof. F. G. Peabody. Papers. 
Business. 
I P.M. Lunch at the Harvard Union 


and First Church Parish 
sion by membership card. 
2-5 P.M. Personally 


House. Admis- 


conducted visits 


|to the University grounds, buildings, mu- 


seums, etc. To Mount Auburn Cemetery, 
Channing’s, Longfellow’s, and Phillips 
Brooks’s graves. 

8 p.m. Banquet at Somerset Hotel. 
| Music. Addresses. Admission by special 
ticket. Close of the Congress. 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 


Delegates and guests are invited to an 
excursion to Fairhaven. A special train is 
placed at their disposal. Luncheon will be 
served at the Parish House of the Memorial 
Church followed by brief addresses. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 


Excursion to Plymouth. Addresses at 
the First Church and visits to places asso- 
ciated with Pilgrim history. On the return 
a stop will probably be made at Hingham to 
visit the oldest church building now in use 
in the United States. 


NOTES. 


The final programme with the definite an- 
nouncements of the appointments of meet- 
ings at the different places will be issued 
about August 1. 


A Bulletin will be issued during the sum- 
mer, containing portraits and biographies 
of prominent delegates to the Congress and 
such further announcements as may be 
needed. 


The speakers, invited guests, and dele- 
gates from Europe and Asia will be enter- 
tained in Boston. American delegates will 
follow the usual custom of the meeting of 
the National Conference which precedes the 
meeting of the Council. The usual an- 
nouncements in regard to transportation, 
hotels, etc., will be issued very soon. 


Fees for membership in the Congress at 
$1 are payable to the secretary, Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Sub- 
scriptions for the hospitality fund and for 
the expenses of the Congress can be sent to 
the treasurer of the executive committee, 
George Wigglesworth, Esq., 53 State Street, 
Boston, 


The Department Meetings announced in 
the provisional programme will give oppor- 
tunity for members of the Congress inter- 
ested in special topics to meet for confer- 
ence and debate. These meetings will be 
held in churches and halls close to head- 
quarters on Tuesday and Wednesday after- 
noons. The departments will include the 
following: Church Extension Work, Pastors 
and Churches, Religious Press and Periodi- 
cals, Religious Art and Music, History and 
Memorials, Education of the Young, Women’s 
Work, Public and Social Service, and the 
Training of Liberal Ministers. The Depart- 
ment of History will hold its session at 
Plymouth, the Department of Religious Art 
and Music at Fairhaven, in connection with 
the excursions to those places. 


Excursions planned by the committee will 
permit of visits to Cambridge, Concord, 
Plymouth, and Fairhaven and of drives or 
walks to the places of historic interest or of 
beautiful outlook in and about Boston. No 
excursions to more distant parts of the 
country will be arranged, but it is under- 
stood that a number of delegates propose to 
visit New York, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington during the week after the Congress. 
The delegates of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, Messrs. Bowie, Street, 
and Tarrant, are to hold meetings in the 
Unitarian churches of Canada during the 
weeks of September just preceding the Con- 
ference. 
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Prof. Edouard Montet. 


One of the most prominent figures at the 
Boston International Congress will be Prof. 
Edouard Montet, D.D., dean of the Faculty 
of Protestant Theology of the University 
of Geneva, Switzerland, and for the past 
two years president of the International 
Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers. 

Prof. Montet was born at Lyons, France, 
June 12, 1856. Descended from an ancient 
Protestant family of distinction, established 
at Orange in the reign of Henry IV., he 
acquired the baccalaureates of both letters 
and science at the Lyceum of Lyons, and 
pursued his higher studies at the Univer- 
sities of Geneva, Berlin, Heidelberg, and 
Paris. Side by side with his theological 
preparations he carried on historical and 
philological courses. Having received his 
theological degree at Geneva, he was for 
two years pastor at St. Symphorien in 
Ardéche. In 1880 he took an additional 
degree at Paris, and published a work of 
historical investigation, “La Légende d’Ire- 
née et l’Introduction du Christianisme a 
Lyon.” For the succeeding two years he 
collaborated with Prof. Chastel in his nota- 
ble work, ‘‘Histoire du Christianisme depuis 
ses Origines jusqu’ a nos Jours,” which ap- 
peared in Paris in 1881-83 in five volumes. 
Soon after he was inade a doctor of theology 
by the Sorbonne in Paris. Since 1882 he 
had lectured at the University of Geneva, 
and devoted himself with especial ardor to 
Oriental studies, both philological and _his- 
torical. In 1883 his ‘‘Essai sur les Origines 
des Partis Sadducéen et Pharisien et leur 
Histoire jusqu’ a la Naissance de Jésus 
Christ”’ enrolled him among Oriental schol- 
ars. In 1885 he was naried professor of 
theology in Geneva, in charge of the Hebrew 
and Arainaic instruction, and also of the 
Old Testament courses. To these was 
later added the Arabic language and lit- 
erature. Finally, in 1898, he was chosen 
dean of the theological faculty, while 
retaining also his other chairs. 

Prof. Montet has displayed a remark- 
able versatility of mind as well as great 
powers of work. ‘This led to the produc- 
tion of his ‘‘ Histoire Literaire des Vaudois 
du Piedmont,” .in the preparation of which 
the author made use of original manu- 
scripts he had compiled at Cambridge, 
Dublin, Geneva, Grenoble, Munich, Paris, 
Strassburg and Zurich. Also his _ publi- 
cation of the original text of ‘“‘La Noble 
Légende,”’ collated from manuscripts at Cam- 
bridge and Dublin. 

In the field of Semitic study Prof. Montet 
has published a Hebrew Grammar, and 
a “First Course in Arabic,’ a manual for 
schools, ‘‘The History of the People of Is- 
rael,’’ ete. 

Prof. Montet has been a great traveller, 
and has a rare gift of retaining and convey- 
ing to others the impressions of his journeys. 
In 1895 he published a volume of observa- 
tions and experiences made during a two- 
years’ visit to Brazil and Argentina,—a 
picturesque narrative. In 1900 and 1901 
he made extensive journeys in Morucco, 
in search of documentary and other: testi- 
mony for his researches into the religion 


of Islam. A vividly written account of, 


this journey, handsomely illustrated, has 
appeared in Paris. A more recent work 
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of a theological nature is the ‘“ Dogmatique 
Chrétienne,” prepared after manuscripts left 
by his .revered teacher and friend, Prof. 
August Bouvier of Geneva. 

It should be added that Prof. Montet has 
been a voluminous contributor to scientific 
reviews in France, England, and Germany, 
especially on Oriental topics, such as the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review, the Revue de 
V Histoire des Religion, and also to the Out- 
look, the Boston Transcript, and other Ameri- 
can journals. 

As the organizer and presiding officer 
of the Third Congress of our International 
Council, held at Geneva in the autumn 
of 1905, Prof. Montet manifested great 
abilities and a devotion to the interests 
of liberal Christianity, which elicited the 
gratitude of the Association. As head of 
the theological school founded by John 
Calvin, his activity in this cause was the 
more significant. 

It is interesting to note that at the Fourth 
Boston Congress in September, Prof. Montet 
will speak on “John Calvin and the Ref- 
ormation Monument [now in process of 
erection] at Geneva.” He will be accum- 
panied by his friend, Rev. E. Rochat, a 
cultivated and liberal-minded pastor of 
one of the Protestant churches of Geneva, 
who was the secretary of the Third, or 
Geneva, Congress. Both gentlemen will 
be warmly welcomed in Boston. 


President Samuel Atkins Eliot, D.D. 


The Fourth International Congress in 
September, 1907, will be presided over by 
Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., president of the 
American Unitarian Association and chair- 
man of the Boston Executive Committee 
of the Congress. There is a peculiar fitness 
in this selection, for it was at the initiative 
of Dr. Eliot that, seven years ago in Boston, 
the International Council of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Work- 
ers was called into existence. The occa- 
sion was the celebration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
American Unitarian Association, which was 
attended by a number of representative 
liberals from foreign countries. Among 
theinm were Revs. W. Copeland Bowie and 
Charles Hargrove of England, Rev. Prof. 
George Boros of Hungary, Prof. George 
Oppert of Germany, Rev. James Hocart 
of Belgium, Kinzo Hirai of Japan, and 
Protap Chunder Mozoomdar of India. ‘he 
foreign delegates and a number of Ainerican 
Unitarians in sympathy with the movement, 
at a meeting in Channing Hall, on May 24, 
1900, presided over by Dr. Eliot, responding 
to his suggestion, organized an international 
federation of religious liberals, electing Prof. 
J. Estlin Carpenter of Oxford, Kngland, as its 
first president, Rev. Charles W. Wendte of 
Boston as its secretary, and sixteen other 
gentlemen, representing nine nationalities, as 
an executive comtnittee. This was the mod- 
est beginning of an international move- 
ment of liberals, which now includes over 
sixty religious associations throughout the 
world belonging to some fifteen nation- 
alities and twenty-five religious fellow- 
ships. 

Samuel Atkins Eliot was born in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., August 24, 1862. His grand- 
father, whose name he bears, is well remem- 
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bered as a public-spirited citizen of Boston 
and for three terms mayor of the city. His 
father is President Eliot of Harvard Col- 
lege. Mr. Eliot was educated in the Boston 
schools, and graduated at Harvard in 1884. 
After a short journey in Europe Mr. Eliot 
entered the Harvard Divisity School, and 
took the degree of Master of Arts in 1889. 
Meanwhile, he had spent a year in active 
missionary work, being the first iinister 
of the newly gathered Unitarian church 
in Seattle, Wash. He was ordained min- 
ister of the Unitarian church in Denver, 
Col., on Nov. 10, 1889, and had there a 
prosperous ministry of four years. He 
was quickly drafted into public service, 
and was associated with many of the benev- 
olent and educational enterprises of Denver, 
holding, among other offices, that of the 
president of the Associated Charities. The 
National Conference of Charities met in his 
church in 1892. 

In 1893 Mr. Eliot was called to the First 
Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, New York, 
and served there five years. Here, also, 
he took an active part in public affairs, 
and was in demand as a public speaker on 
civic occasions. He was president of the 
Free. Kindergarten Association, vice-presi- 
dent of the Bureau of Charities, secre- 
tary of the New England Society, and 
a director in the Long Island Historical 
Society. 

In the fall of 1897 Mr. Eliot was elected 
secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, of which he had been a director 
for four years. In 1900 he was elected 
president of the Association, and has since 
been the executive chief of the National 
Association of the Unitarian Churches. 


Prof. Henricus Oort, D.D. 


Prof. Henricus Oort, D.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Leiden, the president .of the 
Second, or Amsterdam Congress, of Religious 
liberals, was born Dec. 27, 1836, the son 
of a vicar. He pursued his preliminary 
studies at The Hague. In 1854 he began 
his theological studies at the University 
of Leiden, from which he graduated as a 
Doctor of Divinity in 1860. He was a 
minister of the Dutch Reformed Church 
for twelve successive years, first at Zand- 
port, and then at Harlingen. In 1873 he 
was appointed a professor at the Atheneum 
Illustre at Aimsterdam (since created a 
university). In 1875 he was made professor 
of Hebrew and Israelitic antiquities at the 
University of Leiden. At the expiration 
of thirty-two years of teaching at this cele- 
brated seat of learning, he has now retired, 
having reached the legal limit of his term 
of service at the age of seventy. 

Prof. Oort is still in the active possession 
of his intellectual powers, and may be 
expected to give to the world more of the 
fruits of his scholarly labors. 

Among his publications have been: ‘“The 
History of Balaam,’’ ‘“The Worship of Baal 
in Israel’’ (translated into English by Bishop 
Colenso, with annotations), “Human Sac- 
rifices in Israel,’ ‘“I'welve Paradoxes of 
Jesus,” “Jeremiah and his Age,” “The 
Gospel and the Talmud,” “Atlas of Biblical 
and Kcclesiastical History,” “Our T.ife 
in God,” ‘The Sermon on the Mount,” 
“What did the Jews believe in Jesus’ Time ?” 
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“A Collection of Pictures to explain Biblical | 
Antiquities.” 

His larger works include the well-known 
‘‘Bybel von Jongelieden,”’ eight volumes, 
written in collaboration with Dr. A. Kuenen 
and Dr. I. Hooykaas. ‘The first six vol- 
umes were translated into French (“La 
Bible des Familles’”?) and into English (‘‘The 
Bible for Young People,”’---the American 
edition is known as ‘“The Bible for Learners’). 
Also a translation into Dutch of the Old 
Testament, with introductions and anno- 
tations by Dr. A. Kuenen, Dr. I. Hooykaas, 
Dr. W. H. Kosters, and Dr. H. Oort, and, 
still later, ‘““The Origin of Bloodguiltiness 
among the Jews.” 

To our regret, Dr. Oort will be prevented 
from attending the Boston Congress, but 
sends it his greeting. 


Principal J. Estlin Carpenter. 
Rev. John Estlin Carpenter, M.A., D.Lit., 
Oxford, England, the first president of our 
International Council, was born in 1844. 
He is a son of the late Dr. William B. Car- 
penter, F.R.S., the eminent British physi- 


ologist, and a nephew of the philanthropist, 
Miss Mary Carpenter. He was educated 
at University College, London, and Man- 
chester New College. Entering the min- 


istry in 1866, he was settled at Clifton until 
1869, when he became minister at Mill 
Hill Chapel, Leeds, where he became widely 
known as one of the most able and schol- 
arly of the Unitarian clergy of England. 
In 1875 he was appointed a lecturer in 
Manchester New College, the liberal school 
of theology, now at Oxford. This relation 
he held, with brief interruptions, until 1906, 
when, on the withdrawal of Dr. Drummond, 
he accepted the principalship of the school. 

Principal Carpenter has been a devoted 
student in the field of religion and ethics, 
with an especial interest in Biblical research 
and Comparative Religion. His published 
writings include a translation of Tiele’s 


“Outlines of the History of Religion; the 
editing of volumes iii. and iv. of Ewald’s 
“History of Israel”; “Life and Work of 
Mary Carpenter’; ‘Tife in Palestine’; 
“The First Three Gospels’; ‘The Bible 
in the Nineteenth Century”; “James Mar- 
tineau, Theologian and Teacher”; the joint 
editing, with Prof. Rhys Davids, of the 
Diga Nikaya and Sumangala Vilasini; the 
joint editorship, with Rev. G. Harford- 
Battersby, of the Hexateuch; and other 
works, in addition to inany contributions to 
reviews and journals. 

Prof. Carpenter’s interest in the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers 
has been pronounced and effective. He 
served as its first president, and to him 
the success of the First, or London, Congress 
was in no small degree owing. He has 
contributed three luminous and masterly 
papers to its meetings, and has cominuni- 
cated to this federation of religious liberals 
his own largeness and inclusiveness of spirit. 
At the present writing it is still somewhat 
uncertain whether we may have the privi- 
lege of welcoming him at the Boston ses- 
sion; but his sympathies and good will 


are, as ever, extended toward the liberal 
fellowship he has done so much to make 
possible, 
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MopERN Guost Srorres. A Medley of 
Dreams, Impressions, and Spectral Illusions. 
By Emma May Buckingham. New York: 
Fowler & Wells Co. $1.—Our attitude on 
this subject is, perhaps, that of the man who, 
upon being asked whether he believed in 
ghosts, answered, ‘‘No, I have seen too many 
of them!’ Seriously, we agree with Emer- 
son that, if what is commonly called spirit- 
ualism is true,—with its long babbling ora- 
tions by the spirit of William Shakespeare 
through an Indian squaw,—‘‘we must in- 
vent a more definite form of suicide.’ In 
general, we agree with Mr. Henry Sidgwick,— 
who spent a large portion of his very valuable 
time in investigating the phenomena of 
Spiritualism, as they came before the So- 
ciety of Psychical Research,—in his belief 
(tested by the observation of a shrewd, 
clear-headed investigator) that there are 
indeed “more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in our philosophy”; but— 
we clearly were not meant to find them all 
out. Thus the stories in this volume are 
interesting: we have no theory of their pos- 
sible explanation, any more than Mr. Augus- 
tus Hare offers explanation of the wonderful 
ghost stories he found in almost every coun- 
try house he visited. These tales are like 
all the rest,—stories of warnings of coming 
death, dreams that prevented persons from 
going on trains that were wrecked, appear- 
ances of those who were just dying or dead, 
etc. ‘There is a dream—very practical this! 
—which saved one from losing $50,000. 
Again, we learn that it is not safe to dream 
on wedding cake—or was it only after eat- 
ing it, which seems more probable!—as the 
dreamer was taken to Hades, and was seized 
with ‘infinite tortures’ as she ‘‘entered the 
abode of the damned.’’ Hence, “Girls, take 
my advice and never dream on bride cake.”’ 
A wife who was cruelly treated by her hus- 
band, and not allowed to have a piano, 
after her death (probably by suicide) comes 
back to haunt the house, and to play upon 
“a grand Steinway piano’? purchased too 
late. Or there is a vision, sent to comfort 
the distracted mother, of her angel child, 
“perfect even to her white kid slippers.” 
We will be just to the author, who often says 
in substance: Why did this dream or vision 
come? Did it do any real good? Was it 
a veritable warning, or what? Perhaps we 
may say, in general, that such a book as this 
will confirm in their belief those who are 
already sure that travellers can return from 
the distant bourne, and will leave doubting 
and cold those who hold, with Goethe, that, 
however much we may yearn to discover 
that life beyond life, 


“The sphere of earth is known enough to me, 
The view beyond is barred immutably.” 


THE EGO AND HIS Own. By Max Stirner, 
Translated from the German by Steven T. 
Byington. With an Introduction by J. L. 
Walker. New York: Benjamin R. Tucker.— 
So far as we can understand it—let us be 
modest, and even hopeful, as Mr. Walker 
says, that “fifty years sooner or later can 
make little difference in the case of a book 
so revolutionary as this,” “all of which we 
firmly believe’’—this curious volume is a 
defence of egoism, not, of course, of any 
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poor or blatant variety, but of the higher 
egoism—if there is a higher—which recog- 
nizes (what we hold true) that we need not 
go around ducking and cringing for our poor 
humanity, but, boldly asserting that we are 
children of God, we should make the best of 
it. (Walt Whitman says, “I reckon the 
laws of the universe do not apologize,” and 
perhaps our human powers and faculties 
need no special excuse.) Still further: God 
““serves no higher person. His cause is a 
purely egoistic cause.” (Let this pass, 
though some of us think “‘the reverse is true.” 
“Mankind looks only at itself. Is not man- 
kind’s cause a purely egoistic cause?’ 
“Hence it follows’”— as the old geometrical 
problems used to say, much to our confu- 
sion, as through our colossal ignorance we 
could never see that it followed at all!— 
that the individual, the ego, may properly 
develop along his own lines, and obtain— 
what we cannot help thinking is a rather 
infelicitous phrase—his “‘ownness.” Thus, 
what is the difference between freedom and 
“ownness”? Freedom is “only from all 
sorts of things, not from everything.” ‘‘Own- 
ness is my own existence, it is I myself... . 
Ownness calls you back to yourselves.’ 
Some of this seems to need the putting on of 
Sam Weller’s “double-back-action magnify- 
ing glasses of extra power’; or—which is al- 
ways possible—it may be our stupidity is at 
fault, This man is an optimist in religion, for 
which we are thankful: “If religion has set 
up the proposition that we are sinners al- 
together, I set over against it the other, we 
are perfect altogether! For we are, every 
moment, all that we can be; and we never 
need be more.’’ Does not the last clause 
but one make its writer a fatalist? and the 
very last--well, rather self-satisfied ? 


“cc 


RELIGION AND EXPERIENCE. By J. 
Brierley, B.A. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1.40.—“J. B.” is widely known as 
a writer of experience and a religious teacher 
of Catholic sentiments. While keeping 
safely within the limits of the orthodox fel- 
lowship, he lets his sympathies expand with- 
out limit, and includes in his survey of 
human life all sorts and conditions of men. 
He might properly have called his book 
“The Religion of Experience,” because it is 
the product of a mind open to every wind 
of the spirit and to all the needs of man. 
He has thought and felt before speaking and 
writing. This fact gives to his essays on 
many topics unity and the attractiveness 
that always comes from sincerity and the 
knowledge that comes from actual contact 
with human life and its problems. His 
spirit and purpose are abundantly shown in 
the following quotation: ‘The religious 
union of the future—it all comes to this— 
will have to recognize to the full the rights 
of individual liberty and development, in- 
cluding the right of difference. Spiritual 
association will be a fellowship of faith, love, 
and service. But the faith will be an in- 
stinet rather than a definition. Its inquisi- 
tion will be a judgment faculty in the in- 
terior of each man’s soul, not an institution 
for the excommunication of his brother man. 
Its union will be for help and cheer, not for 
coercion and bondage. It will include all 
who seek truth and yearn for goodness.” 


THE GIAN?’S STRENGTH. By Basil King. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—We 
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will not name the rich American who may 
be supposed to sit for his portrait in this 
narrative. He is described as getting rich 
through the working of a great coal monopoly. 
In the course of his operations, he drives 
many men and women to poverty and to 
desperation. Suicide, heart failure, and 
other distressing incidents attend him on his 
way from poverty to wealth. He is so 
engaged in playing the game that he does 
not mind these things until he is brought 
up short by the fact that his daughter has 
fallen in love and has promised to marry the 
son of one of his bitter antagonists. The 
same theme has been worked out in dramatic 
form and in novels and short stories with 
variations. Sometimes it is the son of the 
autocrat and sometimes the daughter who 
rises against him and repudiates his methods 
and his money, In the end the right pre- 
vails, and the young people come to their 
own and live happy forever after. 


THE FRIENDLY Stars. By Martha Evans 
Martin. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25 net—This book is a novelty among 
astronomical treatises, inasmuch as it makes 
no reference to telescopes and assumes that 
an intimate and satisfactory acquaintance 
with the stars may be had by using one’s 
eyes with intelligence. It is true that the 
intimate knowledge of the stars and their 
seasons preceded the science of astronomy, 
and it is entirely in accord with the new in- 
terest in birds and plants that we should 
now begin to make friends of the stars and 
know them as individuals. The writer of 
this book undertakes to show how this may 
be accomplished without bothering one’s 
self over meridians or ecliptics or right as- 
cension or declination. One need only look 
for the stars, and this book shows how, in the 
easiest possible way, when and where to look. 
The writer’s enthusiasm is contagious, and 
it may be predicted that she will have an 
ample following of students. 


THE ItTauian Lakes. By W. D. Mc- 
Cracken. Boston: L. C. Page & Co—This 
record of pilgrimages to the Italian Lakes 
includes an interesting account of the quaint 
towns and villa gardens and the treasures of 
art and history connected with them. Every 
visitor to this region will sympathize with 
the enthusiasm which finds expression in 
these pages, and also be grateful for the in- 
formation thus pleasantly supplied. The 
leisurely charm of the lakes is here in the 
descriptions of their beauty, and one may 
easily forget, as he turns the leaves, that 
life need ever be strenuous or exacting. Mr. 
McCracken has had experience in the writ- 
ing of books of travel, and he has been es- 
pecially fortunate in his subjects. The book 
is fully and charmingly illustrated. 


PHaNtom WirEs. By Arthur Stringer. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.— 
“Nothing ever done or made or written of 
or sung of by poets is more beautiful than a 
soul—a poor, unhappy, human soul—com- 
ing into its own once more.” That is the 
central process of this unusual and exciting 
story,—the rehabilitation of the hearts 
of a man and a woman. Readers of The 
Wire Tapper will recall the cleverly imag- 
ined circumstances into which a criminal 
environment forced two who were made 
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for better things. The story of their sub- 
sequent fate with the thrilling scenes through 
which they passed, and the final outcome 
of restoration, constitutes an absorbing 
romance. 


THE Morninc Giory CLus. By George 
A. Kyle. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
Advocates of women’s clubs have lost their 
sensitiveness as time has proved these organ- 
izations useful to society and beneficial to 
the individual. Therefore no woman will 
feel aggrieved at the alleged humor which 
enters into this description of a society 
founded to make the community stronger 
intellectually and morally. 
cess after a tempestuous history of six 
months, and considers itself fairly launched. 
A love-story of moderate interest is inter- 
woven with the account of its failures and 
triumphs. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO 
Olive Thorne Miller. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.—Mrs. Miller writes as 
pleasantly about children as about birds, 
and her story of Barbara’s adventures and 
misadventures is bright and interesting. 
Barbara is by no means a story-book hero- 
ine. She behaves much as real girls might 
under similar -conditions, and shows char- 
acteristics that doubtless many young 
readers will recognize as their own, It need 
not be said that she is all the more interest- 
ing on this account. 


BARBARA. By 


Magazines. 


The May number of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine is unusually interesting 
and valuable because of the excellent illustra- 
tions of the wonderful city of Petra, the 
Great Dismal Swamp, the grotesque types 
of foreign immigrants, and the human ma- 
terial of which the Black Republic, Liberia, 
is. composed. The most important article 
is “The Revolution in Russia,” by William 
Eleroy Curtis. Among other things, he 
says without qualification, that the social 
revolutionists, who have a representative 
actively at work in this country, are respon- 
sible for the ““bomb-throwing, the assassina- 
tions, the mutinies, etc. They are vin- 
dictive, cruel, and merciless.”’ 


The June number of the Poltical Science 
Quarterly (Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass.) 
contains three especially timely articles 
by Edward Porritt, onthe extravagant 
“Tron and Steel Bounties in Canada’; 
by E. R. A. Seligman, on the latest ten- 
dencies in American ‘‘State and Municipal 
Taxation”; and by Seiji Hishida, on the 
remarkable results achieved by a far-sighted 
administration in “‘Formosa, Japan’s First 
Colony.” William M. Sloane continues his 
studies of ‘“‘Radical Democracy in France’’; 
Alvin §. Johnson considers ‘Influences 
affecting Thrift,” particularly the different 
attractions of various forms of investment 
and the changing ideals of society; and 
Munroe Smith and J. T. Shotwell write of 
the services rendered to historical juris- 
prudence by F. W. Maitland, and of his 
personal characteristics. The number con- 
tains also reviews of twenty-four recent 
works in history, law, and economics, and 
the usual valuable ‘‘Record of Political 
Events” throughout the world, 


It reaches suc-| 
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No. 4 of the Modern Review, edited by 
Ramananda Chatterjee and published at 
Allahabad, India, has just come to hand. 
This, like all native Hindu publications, 
is interesting because it shows the workings 
of the human mind along lines entirely dis- 
tinct from those which engage our own 
attention. This review represents the highly 
educated class, and, while it contains articles 
which show contact with Western civiliza- 
tion, it is not a rehash of English literature. 
Thearticles are by native writers, with illustra- 
tions showing us native manners and customs 
and revealing the ideals which appeal to 
the Oriental mind. While sharing the 
general unrest in India, it is stated distinctly 
in this April number that “the ideal we 
have deliberately accepted is self-government 
under British rules on colonial lines.”’ 
British rule is an accomplished fact, the 
only basis it is held upon which Hindu self- 
government can be based; that is, self- 
government as known by Canada and New 
Zealand. One striking fact, which causes 
apprehension, is that the Mohammedans 
are more vigorous and are multiplying, 
while the Hindus are decreasing in number. 
One of the causes given for the Hindu lack 
of fertility is the early marriage system 
and. the custom which forbids the remarriage 
of widows. 


Books Received. 


From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. | : 

The Haunters of the Silences. A Book of Animal Life. 
By Charles G. D. Roberts. $2. 

From Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. : 

The Travelers’ Handbook. Compiled by - Josephine 
Tozier. $1. 

From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

The Sinner. By Antonio Fogazzaro. Translated from 
the Italian by M. Prichard-Agnetti. F 

Howto Find Happyland. A Book for Children. By 
Jasmine Stone Van Dresser. $2. 

The Censorship of the Church of Rome and Its Influence 
upon the Production and Distribution of Literature. 
By George Haven Putnam, Litt.D. $2.50 net. 

From Harper & Sons, New York. | 

Strange Stories of Colonial Days. By Francis Sterne, 
Hezekiah Butterworth, Frances S. Drake, G. T. Ferris, 
and others. 60 cents. 

To the Credit of the Sea. By Lawrence Mott. $1.50. 

From Thomas Whittaker, New York.  _ 

The Place and Function of the Sunday School in the 
Church. By Rt. Rev. William Paret, D.D. 50 cents. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

John Glynn. By Arthur Paterson. $1.50 

Growth. By Graham Travers. $1.50. 

From the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

A Modern Study of Conscience. By Rev. Oliver Huckel. 
From the Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 

The Story of Samson. By Paul Carus. 

Front the Old Greek Press, Chicago. 

The Lovers’ Club. By Philetus Brown. 

From Jennings & Graham, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Hereafter and Heaven. By Levi Gilbert. 75 cents. 
From the St.John Conference Committtee, 
vrovidence, RJ. 

Adresses on the Gospel of St. John. $1.25. 

From Philip Green, London. 

The Sources of our Knowledge of the Life of Jesus. By 
Paul Wernle, : 

D. Theol. Translated by Edward Lummis, M.A. 
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For the Christian Register. 
Evening. 


BY MARGUERITE FLORILLA MUNRO. 
Evening is here with its mellow light. 

Soon the stars will be shining bright, 

And the moon will be casting its silvery rays, 
And all around is the dreamy haze. 

So off to dreamland you must go, 

For the sun went down long, long ago. 


The Cat with a Smile. 


“‘Oh, dear, oh, dear!”’ gasped Mrs. Mouse, 
as she hurried, panting, down the dark pas- 
sage leading to her little home. “I’ve had 
such a fright!” 

“Why, mother, whatever’s the matter?” 
asked Flippytail, the eldest daughter. “‘You 
do look upset!” 

“Aid so I am, my dear child!” 

“Why, what’s happened? Do tell us,” 

“Well, first of all, let me sit down, please, 
children. I’ve hardly had time to get my 
breath.” 

After a few minutes Mrs. Mouse announced 
that she felt better, and immediately her 
husband,—a fine, big, gray mouse, with the 
longest tail of any mouse in the neighbor- 
hood,—her two daughters, Flippytail and 
Brownie, and her son Tweeks, all crowded 
round to hear about her exciting adventure. 

“T went up, as usual, about an hour ago 
to bring down a few dainties.for supper,’ 
began Mrs. Mouse, ‘“‘and, just as I popped 
my head out to look round, I saw—oh, it 
makes me shudder to think of it!” 

“Well, well, my dear, do tell us, please!” 
squeaked her husband, anxiously. 

“T saw—well, it looked like a sort of cat; 
but it stood on the top of the piano facing 
me, and smiled at me with a horrid smile!” 

“My dear!” said Mr. Mouse, quite alarmed. 

“Yes. So I smiled back—just a little at 
first—to show I wasn’t frightened. Then, as 
1T kept on smiling, J kept on too, until I 
couldn’t stretch my mouth any more, and 
at last the smile frightened me so, I just 
turned tail, and ran home as fast as I could.” 

“But, mother, cats are such dreadful 
monsters! I never thought they could 
smile!” said Tweeks. 

“Nor I, my dear. But this cat certainly 
could. And, oh, it was an ugly creature, 
with a brown ribbon tied in a great bow 
round its neck! And such a neck, too— 
about twice as long as any cat’s neck I’ve 
ever seen before!’ 

“But, my dear,’ began Mr. Mouse, “I 
can’t think what kind of cat it could have 
been. I’ve heard of Persian cats (they have 
long, silky fur, and mighty proud they are 
of it, too!), and Manx cats (they don’t have 
tails, you know!), but I’ve never heard of 
cats with such long necks as that! I’m 
afraid they must be a new kind that have 
just come into fashion.” 

“‘Oh, dear, I hope not,” sighed little Mrs. 
Mouse. ‘‘There are surely quite enough 
already.” 

“Well, I don’t know whether they’re a 
new kind or not, father dear,” squeaked 
Brownie, “but I do know I’m dreadfully 
hungry.” 

“And it sounds quiet enough up there 
now,” said Mr. Mouse to his wife. ‘So, as 
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the children haven’t had any supper yet, I 
think I’ll go up and see if 11’s gone.” 

“Oh, do be careful, my dear!” squeaked 
his little wife, ‘‘and, if you see the horrid 
creature, don’t stay a minute, will you? I 
shall be so anxious till you come back again.” 

“T’ll be very careful, wife,” said the brave 
little fellow, as he scurried across to the 
opening leading to the room upstairs. And, 
as he scrambled up, his wife and family stood 
below, watching anxiously until the last 
little bit of his long, gray tail disappeared 


.| from their sight. 


Very cautiously Mr. Mouse clambered up, 
and his little, beadlike eyes were soon peering 
out of the hole of the room above. 

“Hello,” he thought at first, as he looked 
around, ‘‘It’s gone!” 

But immediately afterward he lifted his 
eyes to the top of the piano which faced him, 
and there stood the Cat-with-a-smile! 

Mr. Mouse went cold all down his back; but 


he seemed quite unable to move, and, with- 


his little eyes blinking nervously, he smiled 
back. 

But 1r never moved—only kept on smil- 
ing, And at last Mr. Mouse, like his wife, 
could stand it no longer, but turned tail and 
fled downstairs. There was no need for 
either Mrs. Mouse or the children to ask if 
he had seen it.. His hurried return, blinking 
eyes, and scared look were quite enough to 
explain what had happened, and his little 
wife was only too glad to see him back safe 
and sound. 

Well, for two days after the Mouse family 
had hardly anything to eat at all,—just a 
few tiny crumbs of cheese that had been 
left over from the last meal they’d had, and 
one piece of bacon rind,—for they daren’t go 
up to face that dreadful smile. 

But on the second evening Mr. Mouse grew 
desperate. 

“Things can’t go on like this,’ he said: 
“we must have something toeat. I’m going 
to see if IT’S gone.” 

Mrs. Mouse had grown quite desperate, too, 
by this time, so she only said, ‘“‘Yes, dear, I 
think perhaps you'd better; for I really don’t 
know where our next mouthful of food is to 
come from if we can’t get upstairs.” 

So Mr. Mouse went boldly up once more. 

He crept cautiously up, and was just 
looking to see how matters stood, when he 
heard two people talking. He quickly drew 
back into his hole, with a beating heart. 

“Nurth, I want it,” said a little girl’s voice. 
“T won’t hurt it a tiny bit. Nurth, do let 
me hold it!” 

“No, you can’t have it, Miss Nora. You’re 
sure to break it. Now be a good little girl, 
and come and play with your dollie.”’ 

And after this there was quietness for a 
little while, so Mr. Mouse at least squeezed 
himself carefully out of the hole, and was 
just ‘‘screwing up his courage” to look up 
for 11, when smash! crash! He nearly flew 
out of his skin at the noise. 

“QO Miss Nora, now you’ve done it,’”’ he 
heard nurse’s voice say. 

And, when Mr. Mouse ventured to look 
up, there—smashed to pieces—lay the Cat- 
with-a-smile. And—joy of joys!—he could 
see that it wasn’t a real cat at all, but a 
china ornament. 

There was no mistaking it; for in one place 
lay the long neck, with the brown ribbon 
bow round it, while at a little distance lay 
the face, with the smile still on it. 
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“QO nurth, ith on’y a ormiment after 
all,” wailed a little voice. 

‘““Yes, Miss Nora. And now you've broken 
it. How ever did you doit? I thought you 
were playing with your doll while I was busy 
making this frock for you.” 

‘“‘Well, you see, nurth, I wath tired of my 
dollie, an’—an’ I did want to nurth that 
funny puthy. An’ she isn’t a puthy ’t all: 
she’s on’y a ormiment. I am tho ditho- 
p’inted!” 

But Mr. Mouse wasn’t ‘“‘dithop’inted’’! 
He was never so glad about anything, I 
think, as he was to find that 1T was only a 
china ornament after all, which could never 
hurt his wife, his children, or himself even if | 
it were put together again. 

“Hurrah,” he squeaked, as he rushed 
downstairs again. ‘Ir isn’t a cat at all, my 
dear. It’s only a china ornament. And, 
when little Miss Nora and her nurse have 
gone to bed, I’m going up to bring the very 
daintiest supper for you all that you’ve ever 
had in your lives.” 

And he almost fell into the arms of his 
wife, who had been anxiously waiting at the 
door ever since her brave little husband had 
gone upstairs. She had been dreadfully 
scared at first when she heard him coming 
down in such a hurry, and her heart had 
given a great jump; for she was afraid that 
the dreadful Cat-with-a-smile must have 
come down from the top of the piano, and 
was chasing Mr. Mouse down the opening 
leading to his home. 

But, directly she saw her husband, she 
knew that something delightful had hap- 
pened, for his little, bright eyes were shining 
with joy. 

Of course Mrs. Mouse, Flippytail, Brownie, 
and Tweeks all wanted to hear how Mr. 
Mouse had found out the astonishing news. 
And, if you could have stood with your ear 
to their house-door, that evening, you’d have 
heard squeak after squeak of laughter from 
the Mouse family, as they listened to the 
wonderful story. 

They had a grand supper that night. ~ 
And IT never appeared again to frighten 
them with its strange smile, for Nora had 
smashed it into too many pieces for it to be 
put together again, And her mother said 
she really didn’t think her little daughter 
deserved another ‘“‘china pussy,’ as she’d 
been so disobedient in touching that one. 
But perhaps Nora will have a real live pussy 
one day, as she’s going to have a birthday 
very soon.—Selected. 


When Johnnie Jones was Lost. 


Johnnie Jones was lost, completely lost. 
He looked up the street, he looked down the 
street, and then he looked across the street, 
but not one of the houses was his home. 
Johnnie Jones did not like being lost. He 
had not seen his mother for a very long time, 
not since she had left him in the yard to 
play, after they had returned from market. 
He had been swinging on the front gate, when 
suddenly he heard the sound of music, and 
saw several people running down the street. 

“Every one must have forgotten to tell 
me that there was a circus,’’ he said to him- 
self. “I think I had better go see.” 

Now Johnnie Jones was never allowed to 
leave the yard unless an older person was 


| with him, but he did not think of that as 
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he opened the gate and ran out on the street 
to follow the gathering crowd. 

When he reached the first corner, every 
one was hurrying on to the next, and Johnnie 
Jones hurried on, too. Of course, however, 
he could not run as fast as older people, and 
very soon he was passed by the crowd, 
Then, when he could no longer hear the 
music, he looked about him, and knew that 
he was lost. 

He was sorry that he had gone away from 
home. He thought it must be about lunch 
time, and he was very hungry. Then he 
remembered that this was the day mother 
had promised to take him to the park, . He 
would have cried, had he not been a brave 
little lad, and had he not known that a boy 
almost four is too old to ery unless he is 
actually hurt. 

He sat down on the curbstone, and wished 
and wished that some one would come to 
find him. 

After a while he saw a policeman coming 
toward him from across the street. He 
was a very tall policeman, but Johnnie Jones 
decided to speak to him. His mother had 
often told him that policemen always take 
care of people, and help them whenever they 
can. So he tipped his hat politely and said: 
“Please, Mr. Policeman, will you find me? 
Because I’m lost.” 

The policeman smiled down at Johnnie 
Jones until Johnnie Jones smiled up at the 
policeman, and forgot what a little boy he 
was. Then the officer lifted him in his 
strong arms, and asked him his name. 
Johnnie Jones could tell him his name, but 
he could not tell him which way he had 
come from home. So they decided to go 
to the nearest drug store and find the num- 
ber of the house. 

The policeman began to teil him stories 
about his own little boy, whose name was 
Johnnie Green, and Johnnie Jones was so 
interested that he forgot to be tired. Just 
before they reached the drug store, Johnnie 
Jones heard a dog barking. He looked 
around, and there was the very dog that 
lived next door to him, and played with 
him every day. 

“Oh!” he said, “I know that dog. He is 
Max, and he can find the way home. You'll 
take me home, won’t you, Max?” he asked 
the dog, who was so glad to see his little 
neighbor that he was trying his best to kiss 
him on the face. 

“All right,” the big policeman said, “but 
I'll come, too, soI shall know where you live 
if you are ever lost again.” 

Max wagged his tail and began to trot 
home. Johnnie Jones trotted after Max, 
and the policeman after Johnnie Jones. It 
was not very long before they could see the 
house, and there was mother standing at 
the gate, looking up the street, and down 
the street, and across the street, for her little 
boy. When she saw him, she ran to meet 
him and clasped him in her arms. 

“Mother dear,’ said Johnnie Jones, “I 
was lost, and the policeman found me, and 
then Max found us both, and I shall never 
again go to see a circus by myself.” 

Mother told him that the band of music 
he had heard did not belong to a circus, but 
was the Citizens’ Band on its way to the 
park, and that, since so much time had 
passed while Johnnie Jones was lost, it was 
too late for him to go to the park that day. 
Of course the little boy was sor1y to miss 
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the treat, but he was very glad to be at 
home once more. 
Mother shook hands with the policeman, 


land thanked him for being so kind to her 


boy. As soon as he had gone, she and 
Johnnie Jones went into the house for their 
lunch, and afterward the little fellow was 
so tired that he fell asleep in mother’s lap, 
and dreamed that he was a tall police- 
man finding lost boys.—Carolyn Verhoeff, in 
Kindergarten Review. 


A Pollywog. 


T tell you what’s a funny thing, 
And that’s a pollywog; 
He sheds his tail and grows some legs, 
And then he is a frog. 
—Johnny Jones. 


An Intelligent Fox Terrier. 


There is an intelligent fox terrier in the 
city of Philadelphia whose name is Dream. 

Dream is about eighteen months old, and 
she does everything but talk. One of her 
stanch companions is a young cat which 
came to the house some time ago. Dream 
and the cat have a great time together. 
They play until they are tired, when they 
huddle up close together and take a nap. 

Dream has her greatest fun with a rubber 
doll; and carries it with her everywhere she 
goes. Whena stranger comes into the house, 
the first thing Dream does is to hunt her doll 
and bring it to the visitor. 

Sometimes she handles the rubber doll 
pretty roughly. The moment there is a hole 
in it Dream will have no more to do with it, 
and it does not take her very long to tear it 
into many pieces. Then she will cry until a 
new doll is procured. ; 

The moment Mr, Focht enters the home 
with a new doll in his pocket, Dream knows 
it, and she jumps up at his pocket and tries 
to get it. At night she refuses to go to sleep 
unless she has her rubber doll by her side. If 
it is hidden, Dream cries until the toy is given 
to her, 

One of her greatest feats is ball-playing. 
Standing fully sixty or seventy feet away, 
Mr. Focht throws a tennis ball up into the air. 
Dream makes a pretty stand and, running, 
catches it with her mouth. She seldom 
misses. 

Dream can be sent to any part of the house 
to get a handkerchief, hat, slippers, or shoes. 
The four can be placed side by side, and, if 
told to bring the hat, she is sure to return 
with it. She rarely makes a mistake. 

When told to cry, Dream sets up a pitiful 
wail. She sits up, walks on her hind legs, and 
can dance on allfours. She learned to dance 
in an odd way. Frequently Mrs. Focht 
would take the dog out for a walk in City 
Park. While there, Dream would get tan- 
gled up in the high grass and go through all 
kinds of manceuvres, similar to waltzing. 
Her mistress would command her to dance, 
and instantly she would dart into the grass 
and dance. 

Dream doesn’t like herself when she is dirty. 
She gets a bath once a week. After taking a 
bath, a pretty red girdle is placed about her 
neck, and she is then the proudest dog in the 
city. When on the streets with her girdle, 
she positively takes no notice of any other 
dogs. When she is dirty and has her leather 
collar on, she will run up to any dog. 
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She has a fondness for anything sour. She 
likes pickles, lemons, pepper, cabbage, and in 
fact eatsalmost anything. She drinks a quart 
of milk a day. Dream is known by nearly 
every child in the neighborhood and is very 
fond of children. Several girls in the vicinity 
frequently went to a near-by store for ice- 
cream and brought some back in a paper for 
Dream. ‘The latter is very fond of it, and 
nearly every day would wait at the front 
door for the children to pass and fed her 
cream. 

Dream has also an ear for music. Mr, 
Focht is the owner of a fine graphophone. 
Whenever he plays a piece that is old, the 
dog fails to notice it; but, the moment he 
places a new record on the machine, Dream 
knows it and, jumping upon a chair, throws 
her head to one side and peers into the mouth 
of the big horn.—Our Four-footed Friends. 


Fox an Expert Mouser. 

The following account of the effects of 
environment comes from a land-owner in 
Silesia, and should prove interesting to all 
lovers of the animal world :— 


One of the keepers, says the Pall Mall 
Gazette, came on a litter of young foxes, 
each about the size of a half-grown cat. 
There were eleven of them, and ten were 
quickly disposed of in the neighborhood. 
The eleventh, however, was delicate. He 
seemed to have had a blow across the loins 
in babyhood, and was but a sickly fellow. 
His condition awakened sympathy in the 
household, and he was taken in and nursed 
and petted into robust health. 

But care and gentle treatment are now 
showing their effect, not only on young 
Reynard’s physique, but on his general be- 
havior and the view he takes of things. Be- 
fore all others, he loves his master and mis- 
tress, Next to them, he esteems the house 
dog. In fact, should a pack now come 
across his way, Foxy would probably show 
delight, and an inclination to take each on 
for a game. Brushed and combed, it is his 
pride to show himself in the drawing-room 
when requested, or to accompany his mis- 
tress on her walk, 

A few weeks ago he was missed, and it 
was found that he had gone to pay his de- 
voirs alone at a house where he had been 
petted, getting no further, however, than 
the front door, where he stood importunately 
scratching. Nor is it all take on his part 
and no return. He has become a very 
expert mouser. By day, however, he loves 
best to recline before the kitchen fire on a 
little old rug. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition. In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Our Peacemaker.* 


Sunpay, September roth. 

A chime of gogat bells rang through the 
streets. ‘‘Peace, peace,” the people cried 
joyfully again, as they sprang upon the bits 
of pink paper. Very quietly, without com- 
ment, they went. back to their mats. There 
were no Banzais, no fireworks, no flags, no 
lanterns, no rejoicings of any kind. Al- 
though not official, London despatcher said 
that the pact was concluded without De 
Witte paying a sow of the enormous indem- 
nity he was trusted to scale down! And half 
of Saghalien awarded to each country! The 
London news stood for days without denial. 
Dismay and indignation drove the Japanese 
to sullen speech or gloomy silence, and, 
strange to say, at Dairinji, the Kokaido, 
Oguri, and in the hospital wards, the Russian 
officers denounced the peace as furiously as 
they knew how, and denounced De Witte 
more violently still. 

The Cossacks, the riflemen, the Siberians, 
and the sailors cheered, as they did for Togo’s 
victory over Rojestvensky,—for the same 
reason, that it meant the end of the war 
and their speedy return to Russia. Vladimir 
' and I wait quietly without excitement, for 
we know that we are soon free to go—to 
Russia? God forbid to Russia, where a 
terrible era, the fearful awakening of those 
half-civilized, ignorant peasants and those 
savage, brutalized workmen, must now come. 
From those horrors we shrink. In the revo- 
lution and the reconstruction we cannot 
take part. Vladimir has served his country 
well, but the tie is almost broken. 


Monpay, October oth. 

Enviously our brother horzos looked upon 
us, believing that Vladimir and I would leave 
at the earliest moment, by grace of Tosa- 
buro’s uncle. ‘‘No, we shall probably be 
the last to leave,” said Vladimir. ‘‘ We are 
comfortable here, and we shall both wait, if 
we may, to see the sick and wounded safely 
out of the hospital.” 

Every one else is impatient, and for them 
the days seem to drag. Poor M. and his 
four companions, who have been in prison 
for these months because of their repeated 
attempts to escape, have reappeared, pale, 
sad, and listless. Theirs has been a real 
imprisonment, thanks altogether to their 
senseless and repeated folly. 

The Americans have sent us their home 
papers to read,—nothing is censored or for- 
bidden now,—and Vladimir has been lost in 
their hundreds of pages. He reads them all, 
for such peace-making never was before. 
He shudders and gasps, beats the air, and 
beats his brow, and calls me to listen to this 
and tothat. Hecallsall the saints to witness 
that there never was such peace-making 
before. Peace of the new diplomacy! 
Peace of the twentieth century! Peace as 
she is made in America! Peace as she is 
hammered out at the American Cronstadt! 
All the traditions are broken with. Japan 
and Russia have not made peace—nor 
wanted it. Oh, no! ‘That terrible American 
President, J/ Strenuoso, he has made it. He 
wanted it, he would have it. And I believe 
him capable of locking the conferences in a 
room, and starving them into obedience. 

No gentle peace was that at Portsmouth. 


* A sketch from the Journal of a Russian Prisoner’s 
Wife in Japan. 
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Shades of Paul Lessar! Could you only have 
lived to sit with Vladimir and read this 
astonishing history they have just made in 
America! What a feeble ‘iron wrist” is 
yours, compared to this chilled-steel wrist 
of this Roosevelt! 

Vladimir has laughed. He has thrown 
back his: head and roared, as if it were a 
burlesque or a comedy he were enjoying, 
and not the fate of nations in a balance 
lightly poised—poised until the terrible 
Roosevelt hit the scales with his steel wrist, 
and left Serge de Witte dumfounded with 
the clumsy muddle he had made of it in the 
beginning. 

But who could have dreamed of such a 
turn in the orderly course of negotiations as 
this irruption of the American President! 
Fancy such an incident in Europe! Hardly 
Napoleon ever equalled it in high-handed- 
ness! And we can none of us do anything 
nor repudiate it! Oh, it is the strangest 
thing in all the world! Never more will a 
peace conference go to America. ‘The Amer- 
icans are too literal. A peace conference is 
for the purpose of making peace, they argue, 
therefore make peace! Quick! At once! 
Immediately! Oh, sooner than that, even, 
if the Roosevelt happens to be ruling. 

In our heart of hearts not one of us, not 
a Russian nor a Japanese, believed that peace 
would result from this conference, nor did 
we want it just yet, while realizing the need 
of it. Both armies in the field protested. 
Both emperors yielded to Roosevelt’s first 
request for appearance’ sake only, as a 
matter of etiquette, to maintain les con- 
venances, and pose properly to the world, to 
save face. It was such a well-managed 
farce, we thought, that diplomatic prome- 
nade from two ends of the earth to the 
American Cronstadt! It must have been 
hard to keep straight faces when they all 
entered the council room. 

Serge de Witte yielded everything, know- 
ing they would soon reach the zmpasse and 
retire—and William of Hohenzollern had 
confused the situation hopelessly by his 
melodramatic meddling and—but the unex- 
pected happened. To the amazement of all 
the world, to the horror of all of the old 
school of diplomacy, that terrible M. Roose- 
velt would have none of their non possumus, 
He telegraphed, he sent messengers and 
notes, he haled them from their beds at mid- 
night by that last invention of the devil, the 
telephone. Could the wires have permitted, 
he would have helloed in the ears of both 
emperors—by their baptismal names—tu- 
toyed them orally, as he even did by cable, 
arguing, harping on, and repeating his 
wish for peace, oblivious to denials and 
rebuffs. 

Oh, it has been dumfounding! Never 
was Son of Heaven nor our Anointed Auto- 
crate bullied and coerced by any outsider like 
that. Nor would any living person have 
dared to do it save this plain twentieth- 
century-citizen, Roosevelt! Oh, William 
of Hohenzollern, where are you now? A 
greater one has risen up! 

Well, this ‘‘Steel-wrist” Roosevelt fought 
for peace as knights jousted of old. He 
struggled for peace, as if it were a football on 
the field. He argued for peace like Maitre 
Labori for Dreyfus. And he won, to the 
amazement of the world. ‘‘Another day’s 
delay,” says Vladimir, ‘‘and I believe that 
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the council toom, knocking their heads to- 
gether, and holding them by their throats 
until they signed a treaty of peace.” 

And now, to save us, we cannot see which 
side he has favored—both claim his favorit- 
ism, both repudiate and revile him. It is 
beyond us. We wait to meet the diplomatic 
world in Europe, and learn the truth, the 
inside springs which are known only to those 
of la carriere. 


The Harvard Summer School 
of Theology. 


The Students’ Committee appointed in 
1906, consisting of men and women repre- 
senting twelve denominations, wish to call 
the attention of ministers and others to the 
announcement for the next session. As the 
Unitarian member of that committee, I am 
glad to bring the school to the attention of 
our ministers and workers. 

The question is frequently asked, “‘Why 
do so few Unitarians attend the Summer 
School?” The ‘Trinitarian Congrega- 
tionalists have outnumbered us by con- 
siderably more than two to one, while 
the Episcopalian attendance has been fifty 
per cent. greater than ours. An obvious 
explanation is the fact that almost all Uni- 
tarian ministers in New England have stud- 
ied in the Harvard Divinity School, and, 
being thus familiar with its attitude and 
spirit, do not feel the need of becoming 
acquainted with it. But should not this 
knowledge of the advantages of the school 
serve to draw us back into its halls when 
the opportunity offers? And, when it is 
remembered that no ministers have such 
long vacations as we, it is hard to avoid 
the conclusion that the Summer School 
is not appreciated and used by us as it 
ought to be. 

This year’s session will run from July 
2 to July 19, the topic being ‘‘The Relation 
of the Ministry to Social Ethics.”” Among 
the lecturers will be prominent members 
of the Faculty of Law and the Depart- 
ment of Economics. There will be two 
lecturers from other institutions: Prof. 
Shailer Mathews of Chicago University 
and Prof Lewis B. Paton of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. The school will 
open with an introductory address by 
President Eliot. Prof. F. G. Peabody will 
give six lectures on ‘‘The Approach to the 
Social Question.’’ Prof. Paton will discuss 
“The Sociological Uses of the Old ‘Testa- 


ment,” while ‘The Application of New 
Testament Teaching to Sociology” will 
be considered by Prof. J. H. Ropes. ‘The 


Social Content of Christian Doctrine” will 
be Prof. Mathews’s theme. Prof. F. W. 
Taussig lectures on ‘‘Some Fundamental 
Questions as to Private Property and 
Socialism,” and Prof. C. J. Bullock on “‘The 
Ministry and the Labor Question.” “‘Loy- 
alty as an Ethical Principle” is the topic 
of four lectures by Prof. Royce. Dean 
Ames of the Law School will treat ‘‘Marriage 
and Divorce from the Lawyer’s Point of 
View,”’ and Prof. Jeremiah Smith, also of 
the Law School, will give two lectures on 
“Tegal Aspects of the Labor Question.” 
Mr. R. A. Woods is to give four lectures on 
“Women and Children in Industrial Life’’; 
Dr. J. R. Brackett, four on the ‘Leading 


American President capable of bursting into | Principles of Scientific Charity”; and Dr. 


" 
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D. C. Rogers; two on “Problems in Crim- 
inology.” 

It would be quite superfluous for any one 
to commend the school in general or this 
programme in particular to readers of the 
Register, The Faculty Committee in charge 
of the school greatly desire to see a large 
attendance of Unitarians. Rev. Robert S. 
Morison, Divinity Library, Cambridge, Mass. 
will gladly furnish further information. 


FREDERIC GILL. 
ARLINGTON, Mass. 


“The First Day of Anniversary Week. 


After the shivery weather of a late spring, 
and the fears that the prospect of the Con- 
gress of Liberal Religions would keep many 
Unitarians from coming to Boston just now, 
the first day of Anniversary Week brought 
bright, clear skies and a larger company of 
visitors than is usual for the Monday atten- 
dance. 

The services of the week began with morn- 
ing prayer at King’s Chapel, led by Rev. 
Charles A. Place of Waltham. His subject 
was “The Truer Life of the Spirit.’ He 
spoke of the quickening of spiritual life 
through beauty and art and loving-kindness, 
and the effect of that quickening upon life. 

Throughout the day, guests were being 
welcomed at the headquarters on Beacon 
Street, the centre of information and interest 
for the week. Here one can meet his friends 
or learn where they are staying, receive mail, 
rest, read, or chat at will. 

The meeting of the Ministerial Union in 
Channing Hall, in the forenoon, was pre- 
sided over by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. 
Rev. George H. Badger, secretary of the 
Middle States Unitarian Conference, offered 
prayer. Mr. Frothingham spoke with deep 
feeling of the sudden death of Rev. John 
Cuckson, and the loss to the denomination 
of his thought, his labor, and his life. Rev. 
George Batchelor, who had been associated 
with Mr. Cuckson for many years, followed 
with reminiscences of him, and offered the 
following memorial which was adopted -— 


It is fitting at such a moment as this, 
when at our meeting here we miss, for the 
first time in two years, the presence of the 
man who has presided over us, to record 
an expression of gratitude for’ the service 
he has rendered us, and our sense of loss, 
now that he is taken away. We join with 
his many friends, at home and abroad, in 
recognition of the excellent gifts which as 
a preacher and a man he brought into our 
ministry. More truly than of most men, 
it may be said of him that he lived openly, 
showing’ without hesitation the contents of 
his mind and heart. He was inexpert in the 
art of concealment, and in his preaching was 
openly impatient with anything like apology 
for crooked ways or unrighteous deeds. 
To his mourning family and friends, and to 
the church he served with such signal suc- 
cess in Plymouth, we, the members, send 
sorrowful greetings and the assurance of 
our heartfelt sympathy and affection. 


The officers elected are: president, Rev. 
S. C. Beach, D.D.; vice-presidents, Rev. 
P.R. Frothingham and Rev. A. I. Hudson; 
secretary and treasurer, Rev. Harry Lutz; 


executive committee, Rev. Bradley Gilman, 


Rev. W. H. Parker, and Rev. P. H. Gold- 
smith. ‘ 
The address of Rey. Thomas R. Slicer 


jis to uplift his people. 
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was on “‘The Sense of Vocation in the Min- 
istry of To-day.” He dwelt largely on the 
value of ideals, and that all can and must 
live up to them; that the only way a min- 
ister can live up to his ideals is to think not 
of what people want, or of what people will 
say, but only of what God wants. Every 
minister must realize that his opportunity 
Others can teach 
them philosophy and politics, he alone can 
help them to develop a spiritual life. 

At the Bulfinch Place Church luncheon 
was served to one hundred and seventy-one 
ministers and their wives and other invited 
guests, an unusually large number for the 
first day of the week. ‘The register showed 
many visitors from each one of the New 
England States, and also from Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Colorado; Texas, California, 
and even England. 

At 2.30 P.M. the National Alliance of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women, with delegates from Alliance 
Branches all over the country, was welcomed 
to the hospitality of South Congregational 
Church by Mrs. Louise Standish, wife of 
Dr. Myles Standish of Boston. The Presi- 
dent of the National Alliance, Miss Emma 
C. Low, presented the speakers, and gave the 
first address. All three addresses were on 
“The Outlook,—Impressions of Recent 
Travels.” 

Miss Low told of her tour last winter 
through the South, and of the valiant work 
of the Alliance women there in facing con- 
ditions that would deter any but the bravest 
from effort. She spoke of the Unitarian 
conditions at Jacksonville, Fla., where 
the work is organized and flourishing; at 
Birmingham, Ala., where the women are 
interested in beginning a good work; at 
Dallas, Texas, ‘‘our outpost in the South”; 
at Bear Creek, at White Oak, and at the 
Brush Shelter, Queen’s Creek. In Bristol, 
Fla., Mr. Gillilan, whose work has been 
much appreciated, is again at work for the 
Alliance; Mr. Car makes his headquarters 
at Swansboro; Mr. Cowan is developing 
new points in the vicinity of Shelter Neck. 
At all those Southern points the Post-office 
Mission has planted the seed, and the min- 
isters now in charge of the work are carry- 
ing it on faithfully. The preaching stations 
in Florida are far apart, and often are to be 
reached only by long drives. The work is 
largely fostered by the spirit of the women, 
who cannot be too highly praised or ap- 
preciated. Alliance women may feel con- 
fident that the money sent to these points 
is being well spent, and that the results 
are most encouraging. 

Rev. Mr. Van Ness spoke of the work in 
Pittsburg, the strong spirit of commercialism 
that has been developed there, and the 
need of a direct practical gospel to meet the 
needs of the people; of the importance of 
the Alliance work at Allegheny, and the 
need that Alliance women should co-operate 
with women there for the production of a 
purer civic spirit. He appealed to each 
delegate present to bear to her own Alliance 
whatever of uplift and cheer and enthusiasm 
she may receive from these gatherings, that 
leach may share in the spirit of the prayer, 
that the glory which is revealed to each may 
be revealed by each to others. 

Rev. Mr. Wilson followed with a general 
account of his travels throughout the vast 
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region of the North-west. He gave a most 
interesting account of the liberal Icelandic 
church in Winnipeg, the first of its-kind in 
the country. He spoke of the importance 
of encouraging those in these new parts of 
the country, who wish to bring up their chil- 
dren in the liberal faith, and outlined a 
definite plan by which this may be accom- 
plished through the Alliances without the 
outlay necessary to establish churches in 
small towns already occupied by other 
societies. The future of these towns is 
in many cases uncertain, and to build 
churches to meet a growth that may not 
come would be unwise, even if it were prac- 
ticable; yet to neglect the opportunity 
to mould the thought of the pioneers is 
worse. He recommended that a central 
organization for preparatory field work 
be established; that -communication be 
formed between it and these small towns; 
these prospective centres, in which is to 
be found, almost without exception, some 
teacher or lawyer or physician of the liberal 
that, by the payment of a small 
salary for a part of his time, his services 
be secured as a lay reader of sermons, to be 
selected and sent by the central body, to 
whom he should be required to make regular 
monthly reports of the work in his section; 
music and responsive readings would nat- 


urally form a part of such services, which 


would be not only introductory to the 
establishment of a church when such action 
should be warranted, but would also prove 
effective training in congregational worship 
and organization. Mr. Wilson’s suggestions 
were warmly received by those present. 
Miss Low urged the delegates to bring the 
plan before their respective branches and 
to assure them of the cordial support of 
the executive board in whatever action 
might be taken for its accomplishment. 

Mrs Judith W. Andrew, the veteran ex- 
president of the National Alliance, was wel- 
comed by the rising of every one in the build- 
ing as her name was announced. She wished 
that each one might live to be an octogena- 
rian. She read the little parable by Beecher 
of the drop on its way to the ocean, not know-_ 
ing its course ~nor its mission, but following, 
unconsciously, the divine plan. She applied 
the story to the work of the Alliance, which 
from a tiny seed has grown and developed 
into a great tree whose branches give shade 
and refreshment to thousands all over the 
land. 

Mrs. Hooper, the veteran ex-president of 
the South Congregational Church, was also 
welcomed by the delegates standing while 
she gave a brief message of appreciation of 
their work and sympathy. The meeting 
closed with a notice of the business meeting 
on Tuesday, a congregational hymn, and 
benediction by Rev. Mr. Wilson. 

“Meanwhile, in Park Street Church, the 
annual meeting of the Lend-a~-Hand Clubs 
was led by their president, Dr. Hale. Music 
was furnished by the Adelphi Quartet, and 
two original Lend-a~-Hand Club songs, one 
of Boston and one of Clinton, were presented, 
and the annual report read by Mrs. Whitney 
as secretary and treasurer. 

Dr. Hale spoke on the aims and efficacy 
of the clubs, their simple organization and 
their prompt action in meeting emergency 
demands. He made interesting references 
to the Peace movement, and urged further 
action in that line, He expressed his grati- 
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fication for the fund which will perpetuate 
his work, and after the business meeting was 
over read selections from the book “In His 
Name.” 

A spirited meeting was also held in Chan- 
ning Hall by the new Society for Old Age 
Pensions. The purpose of the embryo so- 
ciety is to provide pensions for Unitarian 
ministers who have attained to the age of 
sixty-five years and who have an honorable 
service record of twenty years or over. It 
is proposed to make all Unitarian ministers, 
paying annually for this purpose 1 per cent. 
of their salary, members of the society, money 
thus obtained to be distributed by a trustee 
among those eligible to the pension. 

After a lengthy discussion Rev. Robert 
S. Loring of Boston suggested a motion that 
a committee be appointed from the floor to 
consider the most favorable method. ‘This 
was afterward amended so that the com- 
mittee consisted of the permanent officers, 
and the temporary secretary cast one ballot 
for the following: president, Rev. George 
Batchelor of Boston; vice-presidents, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer of New York and Rev. 
R. S. Loring of Boston; secretary, Rev. 
George W. Kent of Providence; and for 
treasurer, Rev. J. H. Applebee of Attle- 
boro. 

A number of guests availed themselves of 
the hospitality of King’s Chapel in their 
pleasant parlors on the corner of Charles and 
Beacon Streets, where light refreshments 
were served from four to six. Those who 
walked through the Public Gardens from the 
South Congregational Church were appre- 
ciative in their comments on the beautiful 
display of flowers, particularly of the gor- 
geous tulips massed in beds of blossoming 
pansies or of English daisies. 

The reception at the Somerset in the even- 
ing was very largely attended and greatly 
enjoyed by all. Lieut.-Gov. and Mrs. 
Draper, Rev. and Mrs. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, 
received. A spirit of cordial good fellowship 
prevailed, and it was felt by all that the 
first day had proved to be a delightful be- 
ginning of Anniversary Week. 


Rev. John Cuckson. 


The members of the Plymouth and Bay 
Conference at their meeting in Norwell the 
fifteenth day of May, 1907, placed upon 
record this tribute to their late leader and 
associate, Rev. John Cuckson:— 

“Ror six years the minister of the First 
Church in Plymouth, Mr. Cuckson, re- 
garded the interests and the activities of 
this ‘sisterhood of churches as an important 
and useful part of his work. His rich ex- 
perience, his clear vision, his able thought, 
his forceful expression of deep religious 
faith to thousands of men, and his unbroken 
consecration gave him unquestioned leader- 
Ship. Wise in his counsel, broad ir his 
sympathies, vigorous in his convictions, 
of unusual intellectual and spiritual gifts, 
he helped us all and leaves the memory of a 
good name and an honored life. With 
heavy hearts we tecord his death. He was 
the great preacher, and we esteemed him; 
the consecrated minister, and we. were in- 
spired: by him; the good friend, and we 
loved him,” 
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In memory of Mr, Cuckson the Ministerial 
Union of Boston also passed appreciative 
resolutions offered by Rev. George Batchelor 


Prospect Hilf School. 
===! 

In connection with mention of the close 
of |Prospect Hill School the invaluable 
services rendered the school by Miss Edith 
F. Claflin of Cambridge should not be ig- 
nored. As teacher, scholar, and woman, 
her influence has been of the highest. And 
Miss Sybil Cox has also done fine work in 
every way. ‘The school certainly merited 
success. 

The trustees will retain their organization, 
ready to revive the school whenever it may 
seem best, and to receive the Coleman 
legacy and apply it as directed by the will, 
which gives the family of Mr. Coleman the 
use of the income only. After their deaths 
the will directs that the entire estate be 
paid over ‘‘to the Trustees of the Prospect 
Hill School for young ladies in my native 
town, Greenfield, Mass., the same to be 


‘held by them in trust, to,be used by them 


in the establishment, equipment, support, 
and maintenance of a school of music and 
art, the same to be open free of charge to all 
deserving young ladies of my native town 
of Greenfield, Mass., who may not have 
the means to pay for such an education. 
In case the income shall not all be needed 
to support and maintain said school of 
music and art, I direct that the surplus 
income be nsed for the benefit of said Pros- 
pect Hill School in such manner as the 
Trustees of said school may deem best.” 


M: P2W.8: 
GREENFIELD, Mass, 


West Roxbury Meeting-house Pres- 
ervation Fund. 


The old West Roxbury Meeting-house was 
built before the Revolutionary War. It is 
one of the few buildings now standing which 
our soldiers saw as they marched to battle 
in 1775. A strong effort is being made to 
save the old meeting-house, and restore it 
to the condition our ancestors knew. Rev. 
Edward E. Hale, D.D., writes:— 

“Those of us who like to maintain in every 
neighborhood some memorial of its best past 
history called on people a year ago for funds 
to keep in repair the old West Roxbury 
Meeting-house where Theodore Parker once 
preached. The house itself has survived 
dangers by fire and dangers by time, and can 
be made a very convenient place of union 
for all the neighbors. 

“Our appeal was very cordially received, 
and the committee in charge has been able 
to repair the old meeting-house so that it is 
now able to resist the snow and the rain and 
the hail. It can be used for a hundred 
neighborhood purposes, while every one who 
enters it can refresh his memories of the old 
days and the distinguished preachers and 


hearers to whom it was a sacred place for so | 


many years, That part of old Roxbury has 
places of worship much larger and more 
elegant, for the population has grown a 
hundred-fold since this meeting-house was 
built. But for the whole neighborhood ‘this 
house is still a convenient centre for the pur- 
poses which more and more call people to- 
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gether. The committee who have in charge 
the arrangement of the interior of the build- 
.ing would be glad to have a thousand dollars 
with which to refresh and to restore the 
interior. 

“This is, I suppose, half as much as the 
neighbors of the church will spend in their 
car fares to-morrow. But, if a hundred of 
them will send ten dollars each to Charles F. 
Nichols, M.D., Hotel Pelham, Boylston 
Street, Boston, the treasurer of the restora- 
tion society, it will be a convenient method 
to obtain the same end.” 

A much larger subscription is confidently - 
awaited for the holding of the building and 
its acre of land. Assoon as this is given, the 
American Unitarian Association will assume 
the trusteeship, and the old West Roxbury 
Meeting-house will be saved. 

The committee now having the matter in 
charge is as follows: Rev. Edward E. Hale, 
D.D., Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, Hon. John D. Long, 
Mr. Selah Howell, Mrs. Bernard Whitman, 
Mrs. C. W. Sparhawk, Mr. W. O. Witherell, 
Mr. George Hutchinson, Dr. Charles F. 
Nichols, Secretary and Treasurer. 


An Appeal. 


A committee has been formed to raise a 
fund of ten thousand dollars for the Brahmo 
Mission Society of Madras, India, and the 
committee solicits contributions from all 
persons who sympathize with the reforming 
work of the theistic church, known as the 
Brahmo-Somaj, founded by Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy in 1828. Whatever is raised 
by the American committee will be paid 
to the Brahmo workers, in Madras, when an 
equal amount has been raised in India, and 
it is hoped that the full amount of ten thou- 
sand dollars will be secured. The missionary 
plan involves the erection of small chapels 
with a library and reading-room to provide 


| religious classes for young men, as well as 


night schools and socials for the working 
poor. The fund would allow of a small 


endowment to make each mission centre 


permanent. The mission work will be done 
by the devoted, self-sacrificing laborers of 
the Brahmo-Somaj, with the gratuitous 
services of teachers from the learned pro- 
fessions of the cities where the chapels are 
founded. The southern province of Madras 
has forty-five million people. Seven- 
eighths of the children grow up without 
education, and spend lives darkened by 
ignorance and superstitions and burdened 
by the system of caste. “ow 

A great opportunity is here afforded to 
all who believe in a foreign mission. which 
is a native religious movement of exalted 
spirituality in affinity with the best aspira- 
tions of liberal Christianity. Our churches 
have come to doubt the older policy of simply 
extending American denominations to 
foreign soil. There can be no doubt of the 
nobility and tendencies of this Indian theistic 
church, which is now kindled with mission- 
ary zeal, and needs our help. Contributions 
to the Madras Brahmo Mission Fund imay 
be sent to the treasurer or any other member 
of the following committee: Dr. George L. 
Cary, chairman, Meadville, Pa.; Prof. F. A. 
Christie, secretary-treasurer, Meadville, Pa.; 
Prof. F. C. Doan, Meadville, Pa.; Rev. S, A. 
Eliot, D.D., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
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Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D.D., 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 


150 High 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street. 
Tuesday, May 14. There were present 
Messrs. Carr, Cornish, Eliot, Fox, Frothing- 
ham, Hutchinson, Lincoln, Long, Sharpe, 
Ware, and Wright, and Mrs. Keyes, Mrs. 
Morton, and Mrs. Winsor. In the absence 
of the secretary, through illness, Mr. George 
W. Fox was chosen secretary pro tem, 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of April, 1907 :— 


RECEIPTS, 


Cash on hand April 1, 1907.. 
From donations . 

Income of invested funds... 

Interest on bank deposits. . 

etarad of Miss Caroline M. ‘Newton, 

Bolton, Mass., in trust for the benefit 

of the First Parish in Bolton, Mass.. 

Bequest of Stephen Salisbury, Worcester, 
Mass., unconditioned . 

Bequest of. Miss Hannah R. Sweetser, 
Boston, Mass., to establish the Abby 
K. Sweetser Fund, to be held tempo- 
rarily in trust for special purposes and 
ultimately unconditioned . 

Bequest of Mrs. Mary R. Hall, “Keene, 
N.H., LR REIS additional on 
accow: 2,000.00 

Pee ae Church Building Loan Fund, 
repaid on loans . 

Rooks sold ietCacer ee cisimisaiss iron cinicene 


$44,662.65 
67,926.27 


2535-76 
60.02 


7,000.00 


5,000.00 


5,000.00 


600.00 
825.02 


$135,609.72 


EXPENDITURES. 


lor missionary purposes. . : $15,054.26 
Books, tracts, etc. ric ante 2,088.61 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. ; 2,555.40 
Expenses of Unitarian Building... 343.56 
California Relief Fund, balance paid. . 2,202.20 
General investments and other funds, 


amount invested . 20,451.25 

Special Fund, amount held for special pur- 
poses not yet called for. . : 50,000.00 
Accrued interest and all other: Durposes. 506 234.29 
Cash’on hand May 1, 1907. A ...+ 41,690.00 
$135,609.72 


The first business of the meeting was the 
consideration of the budget for the year 
beginning May 1. The treasurer submitted, 
as required by the by-laws of the board, 
his estimate of the income available for 
expenditures covered by the budget and 
named the sum of $89,000. 

The Department Committees then re- 
ported the probable requirements of the 
various departments, and it was voted 
to adopt the following budget :-— 


Maintenance, including expenses of the build- 
ing, library, geseam hers, 6 annual yeep 


~ stationery, Posteney © etc: $8,000,00 
Eble ion. ateayhe7e 5,500.00 
Foreign. . 3,500.00 
Home:— 
_ New England States .......-. $8,000.00 
ee oc 10,500.00 
Western States . 7,500.00 
Southern States... ~ Ae 5,000.00 
Rocky aa States... ; 6,500.00 
Pacific States... Sar 5,000.00 
Education . Mot ehevsrnsns 8,500.00 
New ‘Americans ale 4,000.00 
Comity me F ‘ellowship -. I,500.00 
Travel . 3 2,500.00 
Salaries. . 13,000.00 2,000.00 
$89,000.00 


Upon report of the Finance Committee the 
following votes were adopted :-— 

Voted, To appropriate, in accordance with the wishes of 
the donor, $200 for the Building Fund of the Fourth Unita- 
rian Society of Brooklyn, N.Y., and $rso for the expenses 
of the International Council. 

Voted, That the directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation hereby approve the sale and conveyance of the 
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property of the Prospect Hill School, in°Greenfield, Mass.» 
made by the trustees thereof. 


Discussion followed upon the distribution 
of the available surplus of the $150,000 
fund to the enterprises and causes named 
in the appeal of the special committee, and 
provision was made under various conditions, 
for the purchase of building lots for the 
societies in Allegheny, Pa., Boise, Ida., 
Butte, Mont., Champaign, Ill., Jacksonville, 
Fla., and Youngstown, Ohio, and for con- 
tributions to the building funds of the 
societies in Great Falls, Mont., and Lan- 
caster, Pa. Consideration of the require- 
ments of the other causes named in the 
appeal was postponed awaiting further in- 
formation. 

The Committee on Publication reported 
that they had voted to print as tracts, ‘‘The 
Highest Criticism,” by Rev. William H. 
Lyon, D.D., and ‘“‘The History of Uni- 
tarianism in the Southern Churches,” by 
Rev. Arthur A. Brooks. 

They recommended the adoption of the 
following vote :— 


Voted, To authorize the Publication Agent to print 13,000 
copies of the Annual Report for 1906-07. 


Upon report of the Committee on New 
England States it was 

Voted, to request the Treasurer to make inquiries con- 
cerning the Fund now held by the Second Congregational 
Society of Leicester, Mass., and the rights and obligations 
of the Association under the trust. 


The Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Norse Unitarian Association of America was 
received and placed on file. 

‘The report of the minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Budapest, Hungary, was received 
and placed on file. 

Voted, To adjourn to Thursday, May 23, at 3 P.M. 


GEORGE W. Fox, Secretary pro tem. 


Free Religious Association. 


The fortieth annual convention of the 
Free Religious Association of America will 
be held at the Parker Memorial, Boston, on 
Thursday and Friday, May 30 and 31. The 
business meeting will be held on Thursday 
at three o’clock. The convention will be 
held on -Friday at ten o’clock. The first 
convention of the Association was held in 
Boston, May 30, 1867. This fortieth anni- 
versary will therefore be made a commemo- 
rative occasion, as well as a time for looking 
forward. The speakers of the morning will 
consider ‘The Forty Years’ Gain in Relig- 
ion.’ Mr. Edwin D. Mead, president of the 
Association, will preside; and there will be 
addresses by Col. T. W. Higginson, formerly 
president of the Association, Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of 
New York, Rev. Elwood Worcester, and Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers. 

The festival, with luncheon and addresses, 
will take place in the Parker Fraternity Hall, 
at half past one. Rev. Paul R. Frothing- 
ham will preside, and there will be brief 
addresses by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Rev. 
Henry Blanchard, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, 
Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, Miss Carolina H. 
Huidebro, Mr. C. Hanford Henderson, and 
others, several of whom were speakers at 
the early conventions: of the Association. 
Hymns written for the first two social fes- 


tivals of the Association by Chadwick, Gan-| 


excellent programme 


a7F 


nett, and Samuel Longfellow will be sung. 
Tickets for the luncheon, $1 each, may be 
obtained at the store of the Oliver Ditson 
Company, 150 Tremont Street, ‘Boston. 


Lithia Springs Chautauqua. 


The seventeenth session of summer schools 
and assembly will be held in August, with an 
of noted scholars, 
lecturers, preachers, orators, and musicians, 
etc. It will include popular entertainments, 
concerts, and illustrated lectures, and courses 
of nature study, domestic science and farm- 
ing, good health and nursing the sick, litera- 
ture, science and history, kindergarten, 
physical culture, athletics and outdoor 
sports, Bible study, elocution, and oratory. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


'This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12,and1 to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her. } 


South Middlesex Federation. 


The May meeting of the South Middlesex 
Federation was held in the First Parish 
Church in Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
May sth at 4.30. Miss K. Claudine Foster 
of East Lexington was appointed secretary. 
At the business session a nominating com- 
mittee, consisting of Rev. Harry Lutz, Miss 
Nottage of Medford, Miss Coolidge of Water- 
town, and Mr. Goodwin of Bedford, was 
appointed. $50 was voted to the National 
Union for Palo Alto, and a committee con- 
sisting of one representative from each 
union present was appointed to co-operate 
in the interests of the National Union Fair 
to be held in the autumn. 

Interesting reports followed from the 
ten unions represented, all of which recorded 
very considerable progress during the year. 
There was not one. union in any way dis- 
ee 

Two addresses af great directness and 
renee upon the “Claims of the Minis- 
try upon Youth” were made by two mem- 
bers of the Senior Class of the Harvard 
Divinity School, Mr. Edward M. Slocum 
and Mr. Abbott Peterson. Dr. Crothers 
followed in his happiest vein with reminis- 
censes of his own youth and the beginnings 
of his ministry. The greetings from the 
National Union, with a description of its 
work, were presented by Rev. Robert F. 
Leavens, who also told somewhat in detail 
of the work of the Unitarian Church at Palo 
Alto. 

Luncheon was served by the Cambridge 
Union during the social hour. 

“The devotional service of the evening was 
conducted by Rev. Harry Lutz of Billerica, 
and'C. E,. Park“of\ Boston preached a most 
interesting, as well as effective, sermon, upon 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 
SUMMER CAP FOR BOYS 


At Laxe Sporrorp, between Keene, N.H., and 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

All the advantages of the ordinary boys’ camp and some 
of its own. Booklet free. 


Principal E. B. SMITH, Brattleboro, Vt. ~ 
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the theme'‘’The Right makes Might,” from 
the parable of the little lad. 

‘The October meeting will be held in West 
Newton, by,invitation of the Junior Parish 
of the West Newton Unitarian Church. 

One of the union members who was 
present at this meeting writes of it: “It 
seemed to me that its best significance was 
in the decided uplift which was certainly 
more noticeable than at any previous meet- 
ing of this Federation. The addresses of 
Mr. Slocum and Mr. Petetson awakened 
marked interest in the members of the 
Federation, as was evident from the earnest 
discussions which took place during the 
social hour. ‘Their remarks were addressed 
more particularly to young men, but in the 
evening Rev. Charles E. Park of the First 
Church preached a sermon which extended 
the same uplifting and encouraging thought 
to the young women present. I know, from 
the rapt attention which he received, and 
from the expression of the faces of many 
in his audience, that it is not for myself 
alone that I speak in the following verses”: 


CONSECRATION. 
There is a lad here which hath five barley loaves and 
two small fishes. But what are they among so many? 
JoHN Vi. 9. 


Master, I bring them to you— 

f These loaves and fishes of mine. 
Take them, my Master God, 
’ ouch them with life divine. 


Master, I-bring them to you, 
Men seek and clamor for bread; 
Yet with viands so meagre and poor 
Sparely my hunger is fed. 


Take them, my hands and my eyes, 
My lips and my yearning heart— 

Take them and touch them, Lord, 
Teach them to do their part. 


Use them, my Master God, 

With your pity and love imbued, 
To weld me a living soul 

That shall feed the multitude. 


Master, the hunger is great, 

In the dark men cry to be fed. 
If my gift sufficeth, Lord, 
’ Grant I may bring them bread. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The next session of the North Middlesex 


Conference will be held at Wilton, N.H., on 


Wednesday, June 5. Rev. Charles F. Dole, 
D.D., and Rev. Henry T. Secrist of Boston 
will be the principal speakers. 


The summer meeting of the Norfolk Con- 
ference will be held with the Unitarian So- 
ciety in Randolph, Mass., Wednesday, June 
12. The topic for the morning session is 
“Religion and Health.” Speakers to be an- 
nounced later. The afternoon session will 
be given in charge to the Women’s Alliance 
of Norfolk County branches. 


The next meeting of the South Middlesex 
Conference will be held on Thursday, June 
6, in the Unitarian Church in Natick. ‘There 
will be morning and afternoon sessions. Rev. 
Henry C. De Long will speak in the morning; 
and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. Walter 
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Greenman, and others in the afternoon. 
The devotional service and necessary busi- 
ness will come between.12 and 12.30 o’clock. 


Meetings, 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The _ spring 
meeting was held with the parish in Hope- 
dale. It opened May 8 with evening 
worship conducted by the minister of the 
Hopedale parish, assisted by the Messrs. 
Skerrye and Duncan, the sermon preached 
by Rev. Edward D. Towle on ‘‘The Leader- 
ship of Jesus.” An informal reception 
was held later in the Parish Hall. On 
Thursday morning, after the transaction of 
business, an address was given by Rev, A. L. 
Weatherly on ‘What can this Conference 
do to strengthen the Liberal Faith among 
the Churches in the Worcester Conference ?”’ 
“We belong,’ said Mr. Weatherly, “to 
those who hold that the seat of authority is 
within the soul.’”’ After tracing the history 
|of the liberal movement, the speaker made 
| the following practical suggestions: ‘‘I. We 


ought to be able for one or two months a} 


}year to engage a strong man to go about 
our isolated churches, helping each and every 
| minister to strengthen and upbuild by giv- 


spiration. 
of bringing into closer relations the North 


‘Unions, giving our young people an oppor- 
tunity for self-expression. III. This con- 
ference should organize two Sunday-school 
Unions with a view. to emphasizing the 
Sunday-school as a source of spiritual train- 
ing. 
president, secretary, and _ treasurer, 
‘conference should increase the 
of its directors, and change them frequently. 
V.-This conference should endeavor to 


F. Pratt, who indorsed the suggestion 
of engaging a conference visitor, and em- 
phasized the importance of advertising 
in religion as in business. The subject 
was further discussed by Messrs. Pardee, 
Fairfield, Gauld, and Duncan. At noon 


\George W. Solley. After a bountiful collation 
‘served by the ladies of the Hopedale parish, 
the conference reassembled. It was unani- 
‘mously voted that the sympathies of the 


‘son of Plymouth in her great sorrow. 
Opportunity in the West.” 


question, ‘‘Can any one consider these things, 
‘and not feel that something, sooner or later, 
is going to happen;—something as much 
bigger than organized Unitarianism, as we 


Western world is bigger than the little ribbon 


seaboard when Channing preached his famous 
Baltimore sermon? Our opportunity, as the 
Children of the Free, is contained in the 
possibilities of a greater Uniitarianism. For 


here to stay just as long as human beings 
walk on this earth. Unitarianism has’ dem- 
onstrated that essential religion is a part of 
human nature, and that uniformity of belief 
is not only unnecessary to concerted feligious 
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- Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at ro4 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 


building meeting-houses,, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
| ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
| issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 

on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 


Treasurer, Francis H. 


ing a vision of our common hope and in-| 
II. We ought to devise some way | 


and South Federations of Young People’s | 


IV. While maintaining a permanent | 
the |. 
number | 


‘secure for every minister within its borders | 
.a living salary of not less than $800 a year.” | 
Discussion was opened by Rev. George | 


a devotional service was conducted by Rev. | 


conference be extended to Mrs. John Cuck- |’ 
Rev. Lewis G. Wilson spoke on “Our | 


After describing } 
social and religious conditions, he asked the | 


have known it in the past, as this great | 


of population that inhabited the Atlantic | 


we must always remember that Religion is| 


President, Rey. Edward A. Horton. 
| Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 
| Superintendent of Book-room, Mr: Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 
Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
| Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
| work, 
Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 
Address contribution to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 


| Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 
The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
‘churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
‘ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
‘for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
‘addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 
Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 
Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary, < 
Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
/C. L. Stebbins. 
| Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
’ Stearns. 
‘activity, but absolutely impossible and un- 
,desirable.” 


Mr. Wilson said that the appearance of a 
‘greater liberalism furnished the Unitarian 


body with an opportunity such as only cere 
tain great moments in human history present: 
“Our past,” he said, ‘has been heroic, 
faithful, and altogether remarkable, consider- 
ing the resources at the command of the 
Association. But the day has dawned 
when—so far as our opportunity is con- 
cerned—we are called upon to join a greater 
federation of liberal religious interests, 
to project and help to organize the religious 
interests of this modern world, an enter- 
prise beside which traditional organized 
Unitarianism is only a provisional model. 
May we not hope to- multiply. our churches 
with greater enthusiasm now that we know 
we are in the vortex of a great world-mave- 
ment, and that to us is given the honor to 
announce its presence and to lead in its 
crusades? If we lift up our eyes to this 
larger purpose, our nearer tasks will become 


5 eo tel Is 


’ paid fine tribute to the work of the Alliance, 
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‘All the visitors were much impressed with 
the pluck and devotion of the few Sudbury 
women who ate carrying on the church ser- 
vice, winter as well as summer. Shall not 
all the branches rally next fall to make 
their fair a success, not only by sending 
articles, but by going in person and giving 
encouragement of numbers as well as dollars? 
Further particulars will be given early in 
the fall. One delegate suggested that those 
who have autos take parties out, charging 
a fee for the ride, which shall go towards 
the proceeds rather than to the railroad 
company’s pocket. 


lighter, and we shall have the consciousness 
of a spiritual dignity that measures up to the 
tremendous needs of our time.’”’ Following 
Mr. Wilson, Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., ad- 
dressed the conference on “The Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers.” 
He briefly outlined its origin and history, and 
told of the coming meeting in Boston next 
September. ‘‘There are four things,” said 
Dr. Eliot, ‘wanted of this conference: 
I. Keep the week in which the Council 
-IMeets free from unnecessary engagements, 
II. Extend the hospitality of your churches 
and pulpits to the delegates on the 22d 
and 29th of September. III. Money. It 
will cost to entertain our guests, on anything 
like the scale that they entertained us in 
London, Amsterdam, and Geneva, about 
twelve thousand dollars, only nine of which 
has thus far been contributed. We must 
raise three thousand more. IV. Give your 
allegiance to the vision of service which 
the Council sets before us. It will be a 
disappointment if the meeting of the Council 
does not bring into closer co-operation the 
leading liberals of this country and of all 
lands. The conference closed with the 
benediction pronounced by Rev. F. J. 
Gauld of Leominster. James C. Duncan, 
Secretary. 


THE SOUTHERN  CONFERENCE.—The 
twentieth session was held in All Souls’ 
Church, Chattanooga, Tenn., the 7th, 8th, 
and goth of May. The conference opened 
Tuesday evening with a lecture by Rev. 
IL. Walter Mason of Pittsburg, Pa., on 
“The Message of Unitarianism of Channing 
and To-day.” Mr. Mason’s address was a 
clear and scholarly presentation of Chan- 
ning’s essential message, the dignity and 
worth of the human soul. ‘‘ Unitarianism,”’ 
he said, “‘is not a religion of negations. It 
began as a protest against a negation, the 
negation of man; and the message of our 
faith to-day, as in the time of Channing, is 
to help men believe in themselves, and to 
believe in all men, that God will not damn 
neither shall a man damn his fellow or damn 
himself. Without this faith in humanity 
there would be no hope of an ideal state on 
earth, or any assurance that God has any 
concern about us, here or hereafter. But, 
convince us that we are the children of God, 
joint heirs with Christ, then the earth is 
only one of the many mansions in the Father’s 
house,—every day is a part of, eternity, and 
the eternal life is here and now.” 

On Wednesday morning the president, 
Mr. J. I. Moore of Atlanta, opened the busi- 
ness session of the conference with a stirring 
appeal for greater enthusiasm, not in the 
fellowship of the Southern churches only, 
but in the larger life of the denomination. 
“Our people,” said Mr. Moore, “ought to 
be trained to give morye liberally and sys- 
tematically for the support of our cause, 
We ought to have more of the missionary 
spirit, and cease being so well satisfied in 
keeping our good things to ourselves.” Mr. 
Moore’s address was followed by reports from 
the churches. Jacksonville reported the pur- 
chase of a lot, and hopes to build a new 
church in the near future. A new move- 
ment has been started in Birmingham, Ala., 
and in Oklahoma, Okla. Mr. Ramsay re- 
ported missionary enterprises in Kentucky. 
The church in Chattanooga is entirely self- 
supporting, and is constantly increasing 
its membership. The work of the Charles- 
ton church is making its efforts felt in the 
cause of education and social betterment. 
There was no delegate from New Orleans, 
but it was reported that our cause there, 
under the leadership of Mr. Gilchrist, is most 
encouraging. The church in Dallas, Tex., 
is an interesting and hopeful movement, 
and the indications are that in a few years 
it will be a strong and influential society. 
The church in Atlanta regrets that it will 
soon be deprived of Mr. Shippen’s wise and 
helpful leadership, but it is hoped that 
the right man may be found to build up our 
cause in this important Southern centre. 
The conference was glad to learn that our 


Souta MIDDLESEX ALLIANCE.—About 
fifty members attended the meeting at 
Sudbury on Thursday, May 9. At each 
station along the way the train received | 
fresh additions to the party, and by the 
time South Sudbury was reached it’ was 
a very social company. ‘Three barges were 
in waiting to convey the ladies to the old 
church in Sudbury. The cold, cheerless 
day prevented enjoyment of the ride to the 
full, but it did not. dampen their ardor, and 
in good time they were unloaded at the 
church door, where Miss Pratt, the president 
of the Sudbury branch, was waiting to wel- 
come them. At 11.30 the meeting was 
opened. Mrs. Arria S, D. Howe, the director 
in charge, presided. At the close of reports 
Rey. Ida C. Hultin, pastor of the Sudbury 
church, welcomed the visiting delegates 
and called their attention ‘to the Corot 
pictures visible from the. windows, and 
pointed out to the mind’s eye the beautiful 
views of Monadnock and Wachusett. She 


showing how more and more the emphasis 
is being laid upon the religious side. Mrs. 
Keyes announced to the delegates that this 
was the last meeting over which Mrs. Howe 
would preside, and expressed the regret of 
all that she is to retire from the board 
of directors of the National Alliance. At 
luncheon the tables were decorated with 
daffodils, and the Sudbury ladies were 
most cordial in their hospitality. Miss 
Pratt, at the request of many of the visitors, 
told something of the history of the interest- 
ing old church, and also of plans for a fair 
to be held in October, when the New Eng- 
land branches will be invited on an outing 
to Sudbury, to assist in making it a success. 
After luncheon the party returned to the 
station, many walking and gathering wild 
flowers, while the others went in the barges. 
To the city delegates the day was a delight, 
notwithstanding the lack of sunshine, in 
the joy of treading the country road and 
of picking the spring flowers once more. 
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Business: Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Notices. 


THE Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers (of which all ministers of Congrega- 
tional churches, Unitarian as well as Trinitarian, in the 
State are ex-officio members) will hold its annual business 
‘meeting in the Supreme Judicial Court Room inthe Court 
House, Pemberton Square, Boston, on Wednesday, May 
29, ats P.M. 

(Enter at the door on Somerset Street.) 


THE Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary 
Society will hold its annual meeting for the election of 
officers and the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before it at the Rooms of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, 


May 31, at 10 A.M. 
B. R. BuLKgLEy, 
Secretary. 


Addresses. 
THE address of Rev. John Haynes Holmes 


is 1 Van Sice Avenue, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Deaths. 


EVER IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE, 
MARION JOSEPHINE PAGE, 
May 24, 1837—May 23, 1902. 


EARL.—At Leominster, Mass., May 15, Thomas A. 
Earl, in his seventy-fifth year. 

Mr. Earl, whose death occurred suddenly on the morn- 
ing of May 15, will be missed by a large circle of ministers 
and laymen of the Unitarian churches. He was a stanch 
and loyal adherent of the liberal religious faith. For forty 
years he had been intimately identified with the church in 
Leominster, serving its interests in many official capaci- 
ties. Hehas been the devoted friend of every minister 
settled during that time. At the time of his death he was 
a director in the Worcester Conference, in which he had 
always taken a deep interest. He was actively interested, 
as a manufacturer and a citizen, in the welfare of the 
community, and was universally respected. Nurtured in 
early life in the Universalist faith, he continued until the 
day of his death— which found him in full and perfect 
possession of his faculties—a joyful and optimistic be- 
liever in the grand mission of liberal religion, to which he 
gave the unstinted devotion of his mind and heart and 
soul, FE. J. Gi 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. $. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Complete stock of hard-wood and metal 
burial cases, chestnut, quartered oak, ma- 
hogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, 
zinc, and steel. The price of each case 
is marked in plain figures. Funeral. ar- 
rangements made, and parties accompanied 
to any distance. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 

Telephone, Roxbury 72. Cable address, 

“ Undertaker Boston.” 


George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 


BOSTON woman of refinement, having lived 

abroad, especially in Germany, desires a position 
for the summerfor Europeantravel. References. A.B.C., 
care of Christian Register, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


OR RENTAL.—House 40x 30, piazza 800 sq. ft., 

8 rooms furnished, fireplace, views 22 miles of Lake 

Winnepesaukee, 1 mile from Isake, 7 mountain ranges, 

6 miles from Wolfboro. Address C. A. Reese, Newton 
Highlands, Mass. 


YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by movingfrom 
] Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 
For facts, address E. S, Read, Highland Springs, Va, 


aS ee Se ee 
“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 
Rev. Cuas. W. Wenpts. Price 35 cents; by Praga i sone 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St., Boston. 


| Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail,'so cents 


per copy. Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon 


St., Boston, 
1 
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mission work in North Carolina has again 
enlisted the valuable services of Mr. Gillilan, 
who is now actively at work in that interest- 
ing field. Reports from the churches were 
followed by a short address from Mr. Mason, 
who, in a very pleasant manner, brought 
the greetings of the American Unitarian 
Association. Rev. W. I. Lawrance of Win- 
chester, Mass., then spoke on Sunday-school 
Methods. “The purpose of the Sunday- 
school,” said Mr. Lawrance, ‘“‘is not to in- 
doctrinate our children, but to inspire them.” 
He then emphasized the importance of rev- 
erence, of the minister praying with the 
children, of co-operation of the church with 
the Sunday-school, and of friendly intimacy 
between teachers and parents. After briefly 
illustrating these points, question leaflets, 
covering a wide range of Sunday-school 
problems, were distributed among the dele- 
gates. Many questions were asked and 
helpfully answered by Mr. Lawrance, whose 
successful- experience as a Sunday-school 
worker enabled him to speak with authority 
on these topics. This session of the con- 
ference was so interesting, and so many 
questions remained to be asked, that the 
delegates were loath to adjourn, even for the 
bountiful collation which the hospitable 
ladies of the church announced ready in the 
church parlors. At 2.30 p.m. there was a 
meeting of the Southern Alliance. Mrs. 
E. A. Goddard of Louisville made the ad- 
dress of welcome. Rev. Marion F. Ham 


spoke on Post-office Mission Work, and was i 


followed by Mr. McLaughlin, general sec- 
retary of the National Universalist Associa- 
tion, who brought greetings from his fellow- 
ship, and bade the Alliance good cheer in 
their work. On Wednesday evening a large 


congregation gathered in the church to hear |: 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, on “The Over-}, 


lapping Territory in Religion.’ It» was a 
masterly presentation of a great theme, a 
beautiful word picture, painted by an artist 
out of a rich and full experience. Space 
forbids a summary of this address. It was 
a strong and eloquent plea for keeping unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace. ‘Thurs- 
day morning was occupied with a business 
session and a meeting of the Southern 
Missionary Council. On Thursday after- 
noon the delegates were taken in automo- 
biles to the scene of one of the bloodiest 
battles in the war between the States, the 
battle of Chickamauga. The return was 
made by the way of Missionary Ridge, whose 
slopes were once torn by shot and shell and 
the ground drenched by the blood of Union 
and Confederate soldiers. But as we, the 
descendants of both the North and the South, 
rode over the tragic scene, there was no en- 
mity in our hearts, only reverence and grati- 
tude for the men of both sides who here 
fought and died for their country. 

The last session of the conference was a 
platform meeting, at which Rev. Rush R, 
Shippen, D.D., spoke on ‘‘Service, the Secret 
of Happiness”; Rev. W. H. Ramsay, on “‘Our 
Mission in the South”; Rev. C. M. Gray, on 
‘Honesty in Religion’; Rev. J. A. Coleman, 
on “A Unitarian Paradox.” ‘The closing 
address was given by Rev. W. I. Lawrance 
of Winchester, With the impressions of the 
afternoon’s ride still fresh in his mind,—the 
peace and beauty of Chickamauga with its 
grazing cattle and well-tilled farms, the si- 
lent and impressive monuments erected to 
the memory of brave souls who live again in 
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lives touched to finer issues by their strug- 
gles,—the speaker in beautiful imagery made 
us feel the need of a deeper loyalty, a broader 
and more sympathetic fellowship with all 
mankind. His words came like a benedic- 
tion, and were a fitting and impressive close 
to the twentieth session of the Southern 
Conference. 


THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY CONFERENCE.— 
The semi-annual meeting was held in the 
Church of the Unity, at Springfield, on the 
14th and 15th of May. In the afternoon 
of the 14th Mrs, Eliza R. Sunderland of 
Hartford delivered an address before the Con- 
necticut Valley Associate Alliance, on “ Lib- 
eral Religion on the Continent of Europe,” 
and Rev. J. T. Sunderland followed this 
with an address on “Liberal Religion in 
Japan, India, and Great Britain.”” At 7.30 
o’clock the Conference Sermon was preached 
by Rev. Augustus M. Lord, D.D., of Provi- 
dence, on the theme, ‘‘The Gospel for an 
Age of Transition.” On the following morn- 
ing a devotional meeting was conducted by 
Rev. A. H. Coar of Holyoke. This was 
followed by a paper by Miss Mary F. Rearden 
of Hartford, on ‘‘The Value and Importance 
of Bible Study.’’ Luncheon was served 
in the church vestry at 12.30. At the after- 
noon session an address was delivered by 
Rev. George C. Cressey, D.D., of Boston, 
on “The Special Work of Liberal Religion 
at the Present Day.” 

The addresses and papers were all practical 
in bearing and stimulating in thought, and 
were followed by interesting discussions. 
At the afternoon session of Wednesday, me- 
morial resolutions recorded the appreci- 
tion of the conference of the high character, 
the exceptional ability as a preacher, the 
faithfulness and devotion as a pastor, and 
‘the affection, wisdom, and loyalty as a 
friend, of Rev. John Cuckson, formerly 
pastor of the Church of the Unity, whose 
sudden death at Plymouth, where he was 
pastor of the Pilgrim Church, has brought 
serious loss to our body and our cause. As 
a preacher he was eloquent, stimulating, 
and inspiring; as a pastor he won and 
retained the love and respect of his people; 
as a man, his character held our admiration; 
as a friend he bound others to him by cords 
that death hardly can break. He was a 
Unitarian from study and conviction, finding 
in our free atmosphere the best opportunity 
for. the expression of his profoundly re- 
ligious nature and his firmly and clearly 
held convictions. In a ministry of many 
arduous years in England and in this 
country he served liberal Christianity well. 


Churches. 


BELort, Kan.—First Unitarian Society: 
In April Rev. Frederick M. Bennett of 
Lawrence, Kan., went to Beloit, where he 
helped in the work of organizing a Uni- 
tarian church. Something over a year ago 
Rey. George F. Armington withdrew from 
the Baptist church at that place, and began 
to lecture on liberal religious subjects in the 
city hall. He acquired a printing-press and 
type, and, being an artistic printer, began 
to print and circulate pamphlets on religious 
subjects. He is responsible for the gather- 
ing of those who wished to form a liberal 
church, and at present is serving them as 
minister, 
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BERLIN, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 


Rev. Frank R. Gale: The Ladies’ Social and © 


Benevolent Circle changed its name to the 
Berlin Alliance at its last annual meeting. 
It was also voted to take up the Cheerful 
Letter work, and a committee was appointed 
to have charge of the same. A fair was held 
in the town hall, Thursday, May 9, under the 
auspices of the Alliance. The hall was tastily 
decorated with crépe paper and bunting. On 
either side of the hall were booths for re- 
freshments, candies, flowers, mystery boxes, 
and Alliance articles. In the Alliance booth 
were articles contributed by sister Alliancesin 
nearly every State of the Union. The en- 
tertainment consisted of a drama by members 
of the Stow Grange. The fair was well at- 
tended, and the proceedslarge. The Sunday- 
school held its annual election of officers the 
first Sunday in May. All the reports showed 
gains over those of previous years, and were 
very encouraging. The contributions for 
missionary and charitable purposes were 
double those of the previous year, and the 
treasurer reported a good balance in the 
treasury. Miss Mary A. Bassett was elected 
superintendent for the twentieth time, and 
the members of the school showed their ap- 
preciation of her devotion to their interests 
and the interests of the school by pledging 
themselves to the effort of making this the 
banner year of her service in interest and 
numbers. 


BEVERLY, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. B. R. 
Bulkeley: Following the resignation of the 
minister which was read at Sunday morning 
service, April 14, a meeting of the parish was 
called for April 20. At this meeting, one of 
the largest in the history of the church, a 
unanimous resolution was presented to Mr. 
Bulkeley, asking him to withdraw his resig- 
nation. After much deliberation, on Sun- 
day, May 12, the minister read a letter with- 
drawing the resignation. 


Cuicaco, IL_.—Third Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Fred Alban Weil: Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte preached here May 5, giving an in- 
spiring account of the International Council 
and telling of the coming meetings in Boston. 
The chorus choir of twenty young people is 
conducting a fine series of eventide services, 
assisted by the minister. The Dramatic 
Club, composed of young people in the church,. 
staged two plays last month, presenting them 
three evenings to appreciative audiences. 
The attendance at the morning service the 
past months has been in a way remarkable, 
considering the numbers which are ours and 
the distances to be travelled. There has been 
a continued loyalty manifested throughout 
the whole of the church work, both by old 
and young. Especially has the Alliance 
served this year with well-directed efforts. 
The final weeks will be busy before the sum 
mer vacation. 


Duxsury, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. An- 
drew Hahn: On the evening of May 10 
a supper and entertainment were held in 
the parish house, under the management 
of the gentlemen of the society. The 
tables were prettily decorated with potted 
plants. The supper, which was varied and 
attractive, was served to more than one 
hundred and fifty people. The entertain- 
ment consisted of an amusing farce, “The 
Automatic Servant,” and a longer play 
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{ 
called “Chums.” The cast consisted en-! 
tirely of gentlemen, the impersonations of the 
ladies’ parts occasioning much amusement. 
Aside from the good time over sixty-five 
dollars was netted for the church. 


4Norta ANDovER, Mass,—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. 5. C. Beane, Jr.: On the even- 
ing of May 1o a large number attended the 
parish social, held at the parsonage. After 
an informal reception reports were given from 
the various organizations connected with the 
church. Mr, Beane stated that he and 
Rey. Charles Noyes, pastor emeritus, had 
together officiated at twenty funerals during 
the. year, Mr. Noyes being present on two 
such occasions. During the year there were 
four weddings, four christenings, and eleven 
persons united with the church at the 
annual confirmation service. The average 
attendance at the service of the church has 
been remarkably good, with an increasing 
number of strangers in the pews, and an 
attendance on Easter Sunday, which was 
the largest in his ministry. Three hundred 
and fifteen calls were made. Mr. Beane also 
spoke of several outside events which brought 
him into touch with the community at 
large. He offered prayer at the cemetery 
on Memorial Day and at the Johnson High 
School on graduation day. He was chair- 
man of the Arbor Day committee, held a 
second annual service at the town home, 
and preached in the Congregational Church 
on Thanksgiving Day and at the Episcopal 
church one Sunday evening during Lent. 
After giving a brief account of the success- 
ful work of the Junior Alliance, the Roger 
Wolcott Club, the Women’s Alliance, the 
Girls’ Sewing-school and the Sunday-school, 
the pastor closed his remarks by stating 
the growing interest in denominational 
affairs as illustrated by the fact that the 
Unitarians of North Andover had, during the 
twelve months gone by, sent the largest dele- 
gation to each meeting of the Essex con- 
ference, and practically doubled their con- 
tribution to the Unitarian Association by 
giving over $200. 


WINTHROP, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church: Rev. W. C. Litchfield. The annual 
meeting of the Women’s Alliance was held 
on Wednesday P.m., May 8, and the annual 
parish meeting on the evening of the same 
date. At the supper, served between the 
two meetings, seventy persons sat at the 
tables. The report of the minister shows 
that at the time he took charge of the parish, 
June 1, 1905, the names of forty-two families 
were given him upon which to call. There 
are now eighty on his visiting roll. The 
Sunday-school at that time had an enrol- 
ment of twenty-one teachers and pupils: 
it has now a membership of seventy-two. 
At the annual meeting eighteen names were 
added to the membership of the parish, 
making a total of thirty-eight since June 1, 
1905. 

Personal. 


Rev. Arthur B. Whitney of the Cambridge 
Divinity School has accepted a unanimous 
call to the church in Saco, Me. 


Charles W. Wendte’s itinerary through 
the West in the interest of the International 
Council is proving successful. He has 
already visited Cleveland, Toledo, Cincin- 


nati, and St. Louis, and in Chicago he was 
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the guest, of the Abraham Lincoln Centre. 
He spoke in the Third Unitarian Church 
on the West Side, and at a platform meeting 
in St. Paul’s Universalist Church, where 
Rev. Z. V. B. Phillips of the Trinity Episco- 
pal Church, Rabbi Schanfarber, and Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones were the other speakers. After 
visiting Madison, Milwaukee, and Kalamazoo, 
he attended this week the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference in Detroit. 


The Indian Industries League. 


The League has opened a sales-room at 
No. 9 Hamilton Place, Boston, where it will 
welcome all who are interested in the Ameri- 
can Indian and his work. It will have for 
sale and on exhibition the most artistic 
Indian wares that can be obtained from 
Indian Reservations and elsewhere. The 
stock will include the celebrated Navajo 
blankets and other weaves, and baskets 
from the Navajo, Mission, Poma, Neah Bay, 
Hopa, Comanche, Mohave-Apache, and other 
Indians; the celebrated bead and leather 
work from Mohonk Lodge, Oklahoma, 
made by the Arapaho, Comanche, and 
Apache women, consisting in part of moc- 
casins for infants and children, coin-purses, 
golf belts, pouches, chatelaine bags, photo- 
graph and book covers, lamp mats, etc., 
also jingle waste-baskets, and other goods; 
the Laguna pottery made by the Pueblo 
Indians under the supervision of Miss Jose- 
phine Foard, United States Indian Field 
Matron. ‘This pottery is now produced with 
interior glaze which much increases its 
strength and value, Navajo silverware from 
New Mexico, gems set and unset from Indian 
mines in California, laces, and other useful 
and artistic goods from various reservations 
will soon be offered. 

The League has succeeded, after a careful 
study and many experiments, in restoring 
some of the old Navajo colors,—the almost 
lost scarlet of the old Spanish Bayeta, the 
rare indigo blue, the fine navy-blue, etc.,— 
all unlike the poor glaring dyes generally 
sold by Indian traders to the Navajo weavers; 
and floor rugs, automobile robes, couch 
and pillow covers, etc., colored with the 
new dyes will be on sale. 

The League guarantees two things, namely: 
first, that all goods offered will be from 
genuine Indian sources; second, that all net 
profits accruing from sales shall be devoted 
to industrial, educational, and relief work 
among the Indians. It asks for the active 
support and patronage of the public and all 
Indian workers in the field and out of it, in 
its effort to revive and strengthen the old 
fine and useful arts of the Indian. Never 
at any previous period has the United States 
Indian Department been so intelligently 
carried on and so active in its endeavor 
to educate the Indian, abolish reservation 
life, and assimilate him into the body politic. 

Joun S. Locxwoop, President. 

FRANCES C. SPARHAWK, Secretary. 

ALBERTA MANNING HOUGHTON, 
Treasurer. 


Jane Addams bases her plea for woman 
suffrage on the assertion that municipal 
government is housekeeping on a large scale. 
Clean streets, health, smoke suppression, 
sanitary inspection, sweat-shop reform, and 
a hundred other things involve the appli- 
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cation of the principles of good housekeep- 
ing, she says, and simple expediency dictates 
the extension of municipal suffrage to 
women. The Chicago Record-Herald pre- 
dicts that, “‘if this new plea shall succeed 
with the majority of the women of our cities, 
it is safe to say that success with mev will 
speedily follow.” 


Educational 
The Misses Allen val¥sowsedicusr 


ALLEN, will reopen their BonosI for Girls; 


OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-five 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ. 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. ; 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. ~, 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, AB. 


Walpole, NL | 24a) Hil coonty. 
Modern Conveniences, 


Golf and Tennis. 


On Connecticut River. 
Steinway Piano. 
A First-class Inn, with 


Attractive Old 
Swimming Pool and Billiard 
Colonial House| Room. 


ADDRESS 
RUSSELL N. BELLOWS, 
TO ‘RE ENT WALPOLE, 
FURNISHED. New Hampshire. - 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM MASSACHUSETTS 
On Indian Head Hill 


For the care of invalids: 

For convalescents recovering from surgical or 
other serious conditions; ° 

For systematized rest and out-of-door life as a 
means of recuperation, a restorer of vigor, 
and the prevention of illness. 


FRANK W. PATCH, M.D. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within fort a (3 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of char; 

Additional donations and bequests are much need 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Seen: Henry Pickering, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Suserintendent, 
277 Tremont ’St., Bosten. 
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Pleasantries. 


“JT wish I had a baby brother to wheel in 
my go-catt, mamma,” said small Elsie. “My 
dolls are always getting broke when it tips 
over.”—Chicago Daily News. 


“Look here, waiter,’ said a man in a 
city restaurant, the other day, “‘is there any 
difference in your roast lamb and roast 
mutton? I don’t detect any.” ‘Oh, yes,” 
said the waiter. ‘‘You will notice that 
yesterday, when you had roast lamb, J 
gave you a bill for twenty-five cents. To- 
day, when you had roast mutton, I gave 
you one for twenty cents. There’s the 
difference.” 


It is said of Mr. Wanamaker that one Sun- 
day he delivered, before the infant class of 
Bethany, a brief but eloquent address on 
the lesson. At the end he said: “And now 
is there any question that any little boy or 
girl would like to ask me?” A girl of eight 
or nine rose. ‘Well, Martha, what is it?” 
said the superintendent, smiling on the tot 
in kindly fashion. ‘Please, Mr. Wana- 
maker,’”’ said the little girl, ‘‘what is the 
price of those large wax dolls in your win- 
dow ?” 


When Bjérnson was in this country, he was 
the guest of a popular club at dinner. A 
man with a wide reputation as a brilliant 
talker told an exceedingly funny story, at 
which the Norwegian novelist laughed heart- 
ily. The man told a second story, and 
Bj6rnson smiled. Then came a third story, 
and the novelist sat unmoved, even gloomy. 
“Tt was a very good story,” chided the novel- 
ist’s mentor. “‘Why didn’t you laugh?” 
“JT am-forty years old,’ said Byjornson, 
firmly, ‘“‘and two stories are enough.”’— 
Youth’s Companion, 


Dr. Wolff, the Oriental traveller and lin- 
guist, settled down in an English rectory. 
The doctor’s wife had a serious task before 
her to reform her husband’s slovenly habits, 
for he was a thorough Ishmaelite in the 
matter of apparel. The doctor was on one 
occasion invited to spend a week at Hough- 
ton, the family seat of the Walpoles. Lady 
Georgiana, unable to accompany him, packed 
his portmanteau, put in seven clean shirts, 
and gave him strict orders to put one on 
every day. Dr. Wolff paid his visit, and re- 
turned, When his wife unpacked his port- 
manteau not a shirt was to be seen. ‘‘What 
have you done with your shirts, doctor?” 
she asked. “I have got them on, my dear,”’ 
replied the sage. “You told me to put a 
fresh one on every day.’’—Exchange. 


A soldier on his prancing steed 

Performs a rash heroic deed; 

What words then shadow forth his meed ? 
See Bartlett. 


A girl has beauties which amaze; 
But, when they would attune their lays, 
How do her lovers sing her praise? 

See Bartlett. 


A statesman fights and toils and frets 
To save the land or pay its debts; 
What is the eulogy he gets? 

See Bartlett. 


In short, this glory we call Fame 

Is but a gambling poker game, 

Wherein each player has for aim 
See Bartlett. 


—New York Sun. 
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BIGELOW 
KENNARD 
sa BCO. 
CHATELAINE 
WATCHES 
in Gold, Enamel, 
Diamond 2? Pearl 
Pave 8 delicately 
Carved Cases 


[51 WASHINGTON:SF 
j CORNER WEST-ST} 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARB, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1906 cccscoccccsccccesccccs $40,702,691.55 
LPABILITIES Maecenas sas hoicca dace ccuceeee ae apOlgs 

$4,102,420.60 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 


setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. &7 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D, F. APPEL, Secretary: 
WM. B. T RNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE DALLAS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 


ALL SIZES 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
.. » PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


WALTER B. WATERMAN 


Complete preparation for College or Scientific 
TUTOR School, 214 Boylston Street, Bouton. 


= 


'HURCH 


sARPETS| 


“AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY &S0NS 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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wRRUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 121-2 oxtord 
Educational. 
PROCTOR  ACADE MY 


ANDOV 9 " 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and- 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


——0F-—— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1907-08, Now Ready. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS, 

For the thorough preparation of teachers for the public 
schools. Unsurpassed facilities for practice-teaching, 
under helpful supervision, in actual ongoing schools. 

Tuition and use of all books free. 

Examinations for admission, JUNE 27 and 28 and SEp- 
TEMBER 10 and 11. 4 
Certificates in all required subjects from high schools 
recognized by the New England College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board may be accepted in place of examination. 

For catalogue giving full information. address 

E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. 0. SOUTH WORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and_business. Poung boys in separate buiid- 
ing. Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


127th yearopens Sept. 11th, 1907. For catalogue and views 
address Harlan P. Amen, Princifal, Exeter, N.H. 


Individual 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.- Y- 

$900.00 UPPER AND LOWER SCHOOL $800.00 

BOYS RECEIVED FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN YEARS OF AGE 


HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, LL.D. 
President Board of Trustees 


HENRY WHITE CALLAHAN, Pu.D., Head Master 


CO. “BE 


